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Mrs. BLAND. 
(With a Portrait.) 


There is little known of Mrs, 
Bland’s progress through life, and it 
is not unreasonable to surmise, that 
there is very liltle to know. She 
appears to have passed quietly on 
from season to season ; and few events 
of any importance have distinguished 
“the noiseless tenour of her way.” 
The most ample account of her origin 
&e. we have been able to meet with, 
occurs in the “ Thespian Magazine” 
for 1793; and as, upon inquiry, we 
find reason to believe that it is sub- 
stantially correct, we take the liberty 
of transferring the greater part of it 
to our pages, with the addition of 
such other information as has fallen 
in our way. 

Mrs. Bland is the daughter of an 
Italian Jewess, named Romanzini, 
and was born about the year 1768. 
Of ber father, nothing is recorded. 
Miss R. was introduced to public 
life in 1782, by one Cady; who was a 
hair-dresser at the Royal Circus, 
Which house was first opened in that 
year. This man heard and admired 
her voice; and knowing that the 
managers were very desirous of 
niveting with clever children to bring 
forward on their Stage,* he persua- 
ded her mother to allow ber daughter 
to be articled; and she was ac- 
cordingly engaged to play in short 

| Vide Vol. iv, p. 311. 
Vol. V. 


recitative pieces, at a small salary. 
In this situation, her sprightly manner 
and delicious voice, soon distinguish- 
ed her from her associates ; and she 
advanced rapidly in the favour of the 
audience and the estimation of the 
managers, till she became by far the 
greatest favourite in the company. 
Her success was of course highly 
gratifying to her friends ; though her 
mother expressed much grief at her 
daughter’s being compelled to violate 
the Sabbath; but the necessity of 
gaining a livelihood she hoped would 
be a sufficient justification. The dis- 
tinguished favour with which Miss 
Romanzini was reccived, encouraged 
her to aspire to a more elevated 
situation; and, on the expiration of 
her articles, she accepted an offer of 
an engagement from Mr Daly, mana- 
ger of the Dublin Theatre, to fill the 
leading operatic characters. The 
people of the Irish metropolis were 
fascinated with the new songstress; 
and it is said that Daly, whose 
artifices had recently destroyed the 
virtue of a very celebrated comic 
actress, lately deceased, became highly 
enamoured of her. At this period of her 
history, her biographers have thought 
fit to introduce an indecent anecdote, 
which we decline repeating. Sufiice 
it to say, that the vigilance of her 
mother, who had accompanied her to 
Dublin, defeated all Daly’s attempts, 
and preserved her daughter’s chastity 


inviolate. 
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At this period, (1785) Mrs. Wrigh- 
ten, one of the principal singers at 


Drury Lane, clandestinely quitted ber. 


husband, and fled to America, in 
company with her scducer. The 
managers found much difficulty in 
Supplying her loss; and at length 
fixed upon Miss Romanzini for that 
purpose. She speedily justificd the 
choice they had made, and ingratiated 
herself strongly with the public, par- 
ticularly by her performance of An- 
tonio, in ‘* Richard Coeur de Lion.” 
Her song iu this character, “ The 
Merry Dance I Dearly Love,” for a 
long time enjoyed the highest degree 
of popularity. 

At the conclusion of the Drury 
Lane. Season 1788-9, she was engaged 
for the summer at the Liverpool 
Theatre, where her success was as 
striking as it had been in Dublin and 
London. She also assisted in the 
Concerts at that place; and the 
emoluments she derived frem this 
doyble display of her talents were 
so great, that she refused to return 
to Drury Lane, unless an addition 
were made to her salary. This, 
however, was refused; and upon 
reflection, she deemed it prudent te 
resume her post in London, upon the 
old terms. in the summer of 1791, 
she was engaged by Colman, for the 
Haymarket, and made her first ap- 
pearance there on the 10th June, as 
Wowskit in “ Inkle and Yarico.” 
About this time, she was married to 
Mr. Bland, brother of Mrs. Jordan, 
by whom she had several children. 
Bland, in the early part of his life, 
belonged to St. Patrick’s Choir, in 
Dublin; but, when his sister quitted 
the Irish Stage, he accompanied her 
to England, and performed with her 
at York and other towns. By her 
interest he procured an engagement 
at Drury Lane, where he made his 
début, February 10th, 1790, as Sebas- 
dian in “ Twelfth Night,” but never 
rose to any eminence in the profes- 
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sion. After living a few years with 


Mrs. Bland, he quitted her, and 
having performed for some time in 
Various provincial companies, he pro. 
ceeded to America, leaving behind 
him a disgraceful reputation, He 
died in that country, not long since, 
At the Haymarket, Mrs. Bland 
continued to perform during several 
summers; and has, we believe, re. 
gularly remained a member of the 
Drury Lane Company since the year 
1785. On the first establishment of 
a summer theatre by Mr. Arnold, 
she was engaged by him to appear in 
musical pieces; but, as the perfor. 
mance of Operas at that house seems 
to be entirely abandoned, her services 
have of late been dispensed with, 
Although Mrs. Bland has arrived at 
an age at which the vocal powers are 
seldom retained, her voice has hitherto 
suffered no diminution of its early 
beauty, ‘but is listened to with as 
much satisfaction as ever. It pos- 
sesses a most captivating sweetness, 
and the simplicity of her style ren- 
ders her singing doubly delightful. 
To scientific execution she makes no 
pretension; but her supremacy in 
Ballads and popular Melodies is 
universally acknowledged. 


Mrs. INCHBALD. 


We cannot suffer this distinguished 
female to make her exit from the 
stage of life, without allotting to her 
a somewhat more particular notice 
than we assign to the generality of 
writers and performers. For them 
a simple record of their decease in 
our Obituary, suffices; but, the me- 
mory of so celebrated a member of 
the Theatrical profession as Mrs 
Inchbald, seems to call for something 
more. 

Our heroine, whose maiden name 
was Simpson, was born at Staning- 
field, in Suffolk, in the year 1756, oF 
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perhaps somewhat sooner ; but, ladies 
are seldom very communicative about 
the exact period of their birth, and 
Mrs. I. formed no exception to the 
general rule. Her father, a farmer, 
died in ber infancy, leaving behind 
him a large family to the care of a 
step-mother, who is said to have be- 
haved towards them with much kind- 
ness. Miss Simpson, however, had 
imbibed some romantic ideas, which 
rendered her dissatisfied with the 
monotony of a country life, and there- 
fore atthe age of sixteen she eloped 
from home, without any companion, 
and proceeded by a stage-coach to 
London, without having formed any 
plan for her future conduct. “ At 
this time,” says the “ Biographia 
Dramatica,” “ she was remarkable 
for beauty of features, and elegance 
of figure. Having often heard her 
family speak of a distant relation, 
who lived opposite Northumberland 
House, on her arrival in London she 
took a hackney-coach, and sought this 
asylum; but, on reaching the place, 
was, to her great mortification, told 
that her relation had retired from 


‘business, and was settled in Wales. 


Her alarm at these unexpected tidings, 
and her evident distress, (it being 
near ten o’clock at night) moved the 
compassion of the people of the 
house where she inquired, who, at 
her request, generously accommodated 
her with a lodging. ‘This civility, 
however, awakened suspicion: she 
had read in novels the various modes 
of seduction which were practised in 
London, and apprehended that she 
was in a dangerous house ;_ this sus- 
picion seemed confirmed by the en- 
trance of a corpulent old lady, whose 
appearance exaclly corresponded with 
the description she had read of a 
Procuress. While, therefore, they 
were whispering their pity for her 
youth, and extolling her beauty, she 
Suddenly snatched up her bandbox, 
and, without saying a word, rushed 


persisted in her tale, till, on turning 


be sent for ; 


out of the house, leaving the people 
to stare at each other, and repent of 
their compassion. Much fatigued 
and alarmed, she knocked at a house, 
where she saw a bill announcing 
* lodgings to be let,’ pretending that 
She was a milliner’s apprentice, whose 
mistress had unexpectedly a number 
of visitors from the country, that 
occupied all her beds, and had there- 
fore desired her to seek a temporary 
accommodation. The veracity of her 
story was naturally doubted; but she 


about, to her great surprise and con- 
fusion, she perceived the identical 
tradesman, whose house she had so 
precipitately left, listening attentively 
to her solemn assertion. Impelled 
by curiosity, and determined on know- 
ing who and what she was, the man 
had followed ber to the present house. 
Confounded at this detection, she 
attempted another escape; but the 
door was locked, and she was de- 
tained as an impostor. Sincerity 
was all that she had now left; and, 
with a flood of tears, she confessed 
her real situation. But even then 
her truth was doubted, and the woman 
of the house desired a constable to 
till her son, a boy of 
twelve years of age, more humane 
than his mother, joined his tears 
with those of the poor stranger ; and 
by his intercession she was dismissed, 
and left to wander the streets of Lon- 
don again. 

~ She now walked whither chance 
directed her, exposed to all those 
insults which unprotected females 
must encounter. At two o’clock in 
the morning she found herself at 
Holborn Bridge; and, seeing the 
stage set off for York, which she un- 
derstood was full, she entered the 
inn, pretended to be a disappointed 
passenger, and solicited a lodging. 
This scheme suceeeded; though the 
landlady, much suspecting her cha- 
racter, took the precaution of locking 
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the door where she slept. In vain 
she rose at her usual hour; for, 
having no bell, she could not apprize 
the family that she was up. She 
was therefore obliged to wait till 
noon ; when the landlady was pleased 
to liberate her, informing her that 
the York stage would set out again 
thatevening. This intelligence having 
been delivered with an air of suspi- 
cion, which was very cutting to Miss 
Simpson, she immediately took out all 
the money she had, to the last half- 
crown, and absolutely paid for a 
journey which she did not intend to 
take.” 


In the absence of all other re-— 


sources, she determined to seek fora 
situation on the Stage ; and seeing in 
the bills the name of Mr. Inchhald, 
whom she remembered playing at 
Bury, she made known to him her 
Situation and wishes. At his recom- 
mendation, she applied to another 
performer belonging to Drury-Lane, 
who had recently purchased a share 
in a country theatre, and who, struck 
with her beauty, immediately engaged 
her. He, bowever, soon made ad- 
vances which alarmed the virtue of 
Miss Simpson ; and, repairing to Mr. 
Inchbald, she informed him of the 
circumstance. Interested and aflected 
by her situation and her tears, that 
gentleman promised her his protection ; 
and becoming more charmed with her 
upon farther acquaintance, they were 
shortly after married. In 1773, she 
was introduced by him to the Edin- 
burgh stage, where she soon became a 
favourite, in spite of a slight im- 
pediment in her speech. In _ this 
Situation she remained with her hus- 
band four years; and in October, 
1777, they joined Tate Wilkinson’s 
company at Hull, he making his first 
appearance on the 22nd. as Sir 
Francis Wronghead, and she on the 
28th. as Horatia, in “ The Roman 
Father.” They were both well re- 
celved. Wilkinson says of Mr. Inch- 
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bald, “he was my friend, my wort 
man, my esteemed actor, in all in 
long Pilgrim’s Progress, For the 
time he was engaged with me, I never 
experienced more ingenuousness, ho. 
nour, and integrity; nor did I ever 
know an actor of such Universal 
worth.” With Wilkinson they con- 
tinued two years, to the mutual satis. 
faction both of manager and per. 
formers, till Inchbald’s career was 
abruptly cut short by death, on Sun. 
day, June 6th, 1779. He is under. 
stood to have expired in a very te- 
markable situation ; but, as this is a 
somewhat delicate topic, we shall not 
venture to touch upon it ourselves, 
but prefer giving old Tate’s gossiping 
version of the story :— 


Mr. Inchbald had declared that day 
to Mrs. Wilkinson, he felt himself so 
perfectly contented, that he wished to 
end his days under his then present 
manager ; that wish he too soon ob- 
tained. 

Surely this true state of things will 
lead the idle unmarried to change 
their opinion, and agree with Munly— 


” “— rovers now will envy what they 
ate 
‘© And none but fools will mock the 
married state.”’ 


And men, and all the heathen — 
surely, must have gazed with envy au 
admiration on such happiness—— 


“ He look’d and gaz’d, and gaz’d and 
look’d, 
“* Nor envy’d men nor gods.” 


Such excess of joy called for repose. 
She thought he had the cholic; be 
faintly answered “ Yes ;” when she, 
like Letitia in the “ Old Bachelor,” ad- 
vised him to ** Lie down :” and every 
dramatic reader will recollect she 
says,— Mr. Spintext ! Mr. Spintert 
lie upon your stomach; lying 00 the 
stomach is good for the cholic.” Be 
that as it may, a good or bad recipe, 
I leave the reader to his or her ow. 
conjecture ; however, the happy Pall 
retired to rest, where she, a a 
new-born Venus lay ;—but, 
vortex of perfect bliss was too,rich@ 
feast to be the lot of mortal man. : 
was a banquet for the gods ; and, % 
that earthly paradise, as on a be - 
roses without thorns, the ald 
rather the rich, the worthy ncbbaid, 
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suddenly expired! I say the rich, 
for he certainly cannot be poor who 
dies possessing all he wishes. 


I have heard of a General, and 
others, having a death somewhat 
similar; but such ecstatic joy is not 
the lot of many, and cannot better be 
described than by the following lines, 
from Dryden’s ** Aureng Zebe:” 


«¢ And why this niceness to the senses 
shewn, 

‘‘ Where Nature sums up all her joys 
in one; 

“ Gives allshe can; and, labouring 
still to give, 

** Makes it so great, we can but taste, 
and live: 


** So fills the ideas, that the soul seems 
fled, 


** And thought itself does, for the 

; time, lie dead ; 

** Till, like a string screw’d up with 
eager haste, 

“* It breaks, and is too exquisite to 


last ?” 

Mr. Inchbald was buried at Leeds, 
where a Lalin inscription, from the 
pen of Mr. Kemble, is placed upon 
his tomb. That gentleman, who is 
said to have been decply enamoured 
of the fair widow, composed also an 
English poem upon his friend’s de- 
cease, which we here insert :— 


Ode to the Memory of Mr. Inchbald. 


What time the weak-ey’d owl, on twilight wing 
Slow borne, her vesper scream’d to eve, and rouz’d 
The lazy wing of bat 
With beetle’s sullen hum, 


Friendship and she, the maid of pensive mien, 


Pale Melancholy, point my sorrowing steps 
To mediate the dead 
And give my friend a tear. 
Here let me pause—and pay that tear I owe: 
Silent it trickles down my cheek, and drops 
Upon the recent sod 
That lightly clasps his heart. 
But ah! how vain!—Nor Flattry’s pow’r, nor Wealth’s, 
Nor Friendship’s tear, nor widow’d AnNa’s voice, 
Sweet as the harps of Heav’n, 
Can move the tyrant Death. 
Hence, ye impure!—for, hark—around his grave, 
The Sisters chaste, the Sisters whom he lov’d, 
In nine-fold cadence chaunt 
Immortal harmony. 
done—tis done—The well-earn’d laurel spreads 
Its verdant foliage o’er his honour’d clay: 
Again the Muses sing— 
Thalia’s was the deed. 
Thou honest man, farewell !—I would not stain 
Thy worth with praisc—yet, not the bright-hair’d King, 
Who woos the rosy morn, 
And westring skirts the sky 
With ruddy gold and purple, e’er shall see 
Thy likeness—nor_yon paly Crescent call 
Her weeping dews to kiss 
A turf more lov’d than thine. 


On Monday, the Ith. of June, 
“The Distrest Mother’ was per- 
formed for Mrs. [’s. benefit, she play- 
ing Andromache and Kemble Orestes. 
She soon after quitted Yorkshire ; 
and again visiting London, procured 
an engagement at Covent Garden, 
making her début as Bellario, in 

Philaster,” Oct. 3, 1780. After re- 
maining there two seasons, she was 
dismissed, and belonged for a short 


time to Daly’s Company at Dublin ; 
but, soon resumed her situation in 
London. She now applied herself 
to dramatie composition, and wrote 
the “ Mogul Tale,” which was very 
successful. She afterwards produced 
many other fortunate pieces; and, 
in 1789, finally quitted the Stage, for 
which she however continued to 
write. Besides her dramas, she pub- 
lished two excellent novels, viz. “ Na- 
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ture and Art,” and “A Simple Story.” Mrs. Inchbald had several Limes been 
In 1807, she undertook to furnish offered £1000 for the M. §. she ree 
critical prefaces for a series of acting- jected all such proposals, and solemn| 
plays, published byLongmanandCo.; enjoined a female friend to destroy it, 
and joined a few literary friends in a an injunction which was sacredly at. 
periodical paper called “The Artist.” tended to.” | 
She died on the Ist. of August, 1821, Her Will was registered on the 
at a boarding-house in Kensington, 17th. of August, and her 


property 
where she had resided for some time sworn to be under £6000. Among 
past. She was buried on the 4th. at the Legacies, are £50 to theC. G. 


Kensington Church, and being a Fund; £50to Mrs. Mattocks; £100 
Roman Catholic, all the rites and to Miss Cummins of the York Com. 
ceremonies of that religion were pany, her god-daughter; £20 per 
observed. Her grave adjoins amonu- annum to a person calling himself 
ment lately erccted by Mr. Cannivg Robert Inchbald, an illegitimate son 
to the memory of his eldest son. of her husband; £50 to the Catholic 
She left bchind her a MS. Memoir of Society for relieving the Aged Poor; 
Ler Life, interspersed with numerous £20 each to her laundress and hair- 
anecdotes of her contemporaries, dresser, “ provided they should in- 
which some of the newspapers assert- quire of her executors concerning 
ed was intended for publication; but, her decease;” and £100 to Mr. 
the “Sun,” adverting to this an- Taylor, oculist, of the “ Sun” News- 
nouncement, says, “ This paragraph paper Office, Strand. The residuary 
is wholly destitute of truth. We state, legatees are her nephew and niece, 
upon full authority, that although George Huggins and Ann Jarrett. 


of Wooks. 


The Retrospective Review, consisting similar undertakings, sage porch 
of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, ™uch abandoned to dry 
and Extracts from, curious, useful, Upon Title-pages, Colophons, 
and valuableBooksin all Languages, Printers’ Marks, to excite 
which have been published from the beyond the circle of inveterate ae 
revival of literature, to the com- letter dogs and collectors of little 
mencement of the present century. editions; they — mine cael 
Nos.1—7. London. Baldwyn. Svo. tothereading publicing 
5s and, though serviceable as books 0 

per Number. 
reference, it cannot be said that they 

We have too long delayed noticing combine much amusement with their 

this very agreeable work, and our utility. ; 

present mention of it must he some- The plan of the “ Retrospective 

What brief. The title sufficiently Review” is more enlarged and liberal. 

denotes its aim ; and we bear witness, The editors trouble themselves less 

afler perusing the several numbers about the time and place at which @ 
already published, that the writers book was printed, than about its 
have carried their intentions into character and value. They in general 
eflect very cleverly. They have offer to their readers a brief notice 
improved upon the plan of the “Cen- of the author, with a summary of the 
Suria Literaria,” ‘ Restituta,” and merits of his work; and illustrate 
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their remarks by extracting the most 
curious and interesting passages. We 
will not say that their opinions appear 
to us to be distinguished in every 
instance by perfect correctness ; but, 
there is a delightful absence of the 
asperity and party feeling by which 
every other Review is distinguished ; 
and, though we have sometimes found 
ourselves compelled to differ from the 
editors in their estimation of a writer’s 
character,wehave always been charmed 
by the liberality and good-will which 
their remarks evince. It would bea 
gratifying occupation, could we enter 
in detail into an examination of the 
degree of merit attached to the various 
articles which have hitherto been 
published in the Review; but, we 
must at present content ourselves 
with this general notice, intending to 
take cognizance of the future num- 
bers as they make their appearance. 
We have been particularly interested 
by a series of articles on the Early 
English Dramatists, to three or four 
of whom due attention has been paid. 
We pass over these, to say a few words 
upon an Essay on Marlowe’s Plays, 
which we find in the last Number. 
An attempt is made to rescue Chris- 
topher’s memory from the aspersious 
cast upon it by the Puritans, and we 
are especially bound to treat the 
Writer’s reasoning with respect, since 
he appears to have borrowed thé hint 
upon which his arguments are ground- 
ed, from an article on Marlewe’s 
imputed atheism, which appeared in 
an early part of our present volume. 
Ifsuch be not the case, we can only 
say that the coincidence of ideas is 
Very remarkable; but, if it be the 
case, the reviewer ought in common 


justice to have acknowledged his 
obligation. 


Marlowe’s productions are in gene- 
ral well described :—‘ Lust’s Domi- 
nion” in particular, the character of 
Which is eloquently written and per- 
fectly correct. We differ, however, 
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from the reviewer, where he says that 

the moral tendency of Marlowe’s 
Plays is always exemplary.” His 
own remarks sufficiently show that 
this is not the case. What moral 
lesson, for instance, can be derived 
from “ Tamburlaine,” the hero of 
which, though a mere remorseless, 
treacherous, lecherous, kindless yil- 
lain,” is throughout held up to the 
admiration of the spectator ; justifies 
his most atrocious acts by devilish 
sophistry ; succeeds in all bis tyran- 
nical undertakings ; and finishes a 
career of blasphemy and iujustice, by 
dying quicily in his bed, surrounded 
by his sorrowing children and friends. 
What poetical justice do we meet 
with here? We may observe by the 
way, that a striking coincidence exists 
between the actions of Tamburlaine, 
as described by Marlowe, and those 
of the late French Emperor. Egypt 
in both cases was the seene of their 
early exploits; they both pursued a 
similar system of aggrandizement ; 
and both married the daughter of a 
king whom they bad previously con- 
quered. We cannot spare room to 
pursue the resemblance farther; but, 
they who know the play, will at once 
see the correctness of our observa- 
tion. 

The printer of the first edition of 
“ Tamburlaine” informs his readers 
that he has “ purposclie omitted and 
left out some fond and frivolous jes- 
tures, digressing, and (in his opinion) 
farre unmeete for the matter ;” and 
the reviewer appears to imagine that 
the omissions here alluded to, formed 
part of Marlowe’s Tragedy. It is, 
however, probable that the “ jestures” 
mentioned, were nothing more than 
the buflooneries which at that period 
were introduced between the acts of 
every play, to amuse the groundlings. 
Our brother of the “ Retrospective” 
will perhaps thank us for reminding 
him of the following passage in Hall's 
 Virgidemiarum,” which curiously 
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describes the very “ jestures” in 
question. Satirising the Dramatists 
of his time, the Bishop says :— 


One, higher pitch’d, doth set his 
soaring thought 


‘On crowned kings, that fortune hath 


low brought; 

Or some upreared, high-aspiring swan, 

As it might be the TurkisH ‘TamBur- 
LAINE, 

Then weenetb he his base, drink- 
drowned sprite 

Rapt to the threefold loft of heaven’s 
height, 

When he conceives upon his feigned 
stage 

The stalking steps of his great per- 
sonage, 

Graced with huff-cap terms and 
thund’ring threats, 

That his poor hearers’ hair quite up- 
right sets. 

* * * 
Now, lest such frightful shows of 

furtune’s fall, 

And bloody tyrant’s rage, should 
chance appal 

The dead-struck audience, ’midst the 
silent rout; 

Comes leaping ina self-misformed lout, 

And laughs, and grins, and frames his 
mimic face, 

And — straight into the Prince’s 

ace. 

The doth the Theatre echo ail aloud, 

With gladsome noise of that approving 
crowd. 

A goodly hotch-potch, when vile rus- 
Settings 

Are match’d with monarchs, and with 
mighty kings! 

A goodly grace to sober Tragic Muse, 

When each base clown his clumsy fist 
doth bruise, 

And shew his teeth in double rotten 
row, 


For laughter at his self-resembled 
show. 


We affix little importance to thesub- 
jects of Dates, Title-pages, and First 
Editions, which some writers waste 
so much good paper in disputing about. 
It is, however, as well to be correct, 
even in treating of these minutiw, and 
we therefore beg to set the Reviewer 
right respecting the date of the second 


edition of ‘famburlaine,” which 


1593, and not 1592, as he has given it. 
We think we ean tell how this mistake 
arose. He transcribed the title-page 


of Garrick’s copy of the play in the 
British Museum, the date of which 
has been transformed by some officions 
scribbler from 1592 to 1593. For his 
quotations, we observe, he has con. 
tented himself with resorting to Ox- 
berry’s Edition, and he could not 
readily have met with another so full 
of blunders. We will take the com. 
mencement of the first quotation he 
gives, as a specimen, Menaphon, de- 
scribing Tamburlaine, says 


*twixt his manly brons, 
**-A pearl more worth than all the 
world is plae’d, 


“* Wherein, by curious sovereignty of 
art 


& Are fix’d his piercing instruments 
of sight.” 


This is indeed “‘ a monster that 
the world ne’er saw.” If the reviewer 
turn to the original, he will see that 
“manly brows” should be “ manly 
pitch :” i.e. shoulders; and if he 
collate his quotation throughout with 
the old copy, be will find that this is 
not the sole blunder it contains. 

We shall be glad to receive another 
number of this work. It has afforded 
us much amusement in the perusal, 
and has made us acquainted with 
several valuable books, to which we 
were previously utter strangers. It 
is a pleasing addition to our stock of 
periodical literature, and we hope it 
will succeed. 


The Etonian, Nos. 5—10. 


We were among the first to notice 
the commencement of the “ Etonian,” 
and we pointed out its beauties with 
a feeling of satisfaction which will be 
easily conceived by those who delight 
in encouraging the exertions of young 
adventurers in the literary world. 
We have now to announce its termr 
nation ; and though we do this with 
regret, our sorrow is not wholly ¥2- 
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ruingled with satisfaction. It is better 
for it thus to fall in all the vigour 
and freshness of youth, than to * sink 
by slow decay” into worthlessness 
and insignificance, as has been the 
case with too many Magazines, whose 
progress has mocked the expectations 
excited by their outset. The Editors, 
on resigning their task, have acted 
prudently in not allowing the work 
to exist in name though not in sub- 
stance; and the ten numbers published 
will remain undisgraced by less worthy 
associates, presenting a display of 
vigour and maturity of thought, often 
sought for in vain in the writings of 
nore practised authors, 

Ere we wholly quit the work, we 
shall make bold with one or two more 
scraps from it. The author of 
“‘ Godiva” (Vide p. 36.) has printed 
some additional Stanzas, as full of 
whim and sweetness as those previ- 
ously published, <A few of these we 
transcribe. The following were in- 
tended as an introduction to his 
subject :— 


bags last at Coventry, Istopp’d to 

ine 

At the King’s Head, a house ne’er 
known to fail 

Ta — cider, or in Shropshire 
ale, ; 


The wine’s not quite so good.—(Take 
notice, reader, 
In a hereafter at that inn you 
call ;— 
For my own part, I’m but a moderate 
feeder, 
tis but rarely drink wine at 
; 
Tis apt to make one bilious. Should 
jou need a 
ass, lest your dinner or your 
palate pall, 
strain your appetite,—and en- 


You find good Port at Da’entry, the 
next stage.) 


But I, who am no wine-bibber, and 
rather 


W = my beef-steak prefer a pot of 
er, 
Coventry resoly’d to go no farther,— 
“I think,” said I, “Pll take my 
dinner here,— 
see my mare is in a perfect lather; 
Vol. V 
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Since dawn Pveridd 
or near.” 


And so, I stopp’d, and bade by host 
prepare 


Corn and veal cutlets, for myself and 
mare. 


The cutlets came, rich, and well-done, 
and smoking, 
(Ketchup improves veal cutlets very 
much,) 
My host came too, a man much giv’na 
to joking, 
(Short, fat, and fond of smoking, 
like the Dutch,) 
So much, indeed, as to be quite pro- 
voking ; 
But, — quite alone, X thought 
that suc 
A — good-humour’d, jolly man 
as he 
Might prove indifferent good company, 


And so, in fact, I found him. Down 
we sate, 
To pipe and porter; quick the jug 
went round, 


And warm and warmer wax’d the high 
debate, 
(I thought his politics extremely 
sound ;) 
™ when he saw that it was getting 
ate, 
He brought a ponderous quarto, 
clasp’d and bound; 
And read an old and wond’rous tale, 
which I 
Most courteous reader, mean to 
versify. 


The mention of Cobbett, gave rise 
to the following aspiration, to which 
we heartily respond Amen! 


Success to Cobbett, patriot wise and 
brave! 
Long has he sacrilic’d at Freedom’s 
altar! 
Success to Cobbett! May he shortly 
fave 
The rich requital he deserves—a 
halter! 
Success to her whom be intends to 


save 
From slavery’s chains! and may no 


scoundrel alter 
Her fine old laws, no rebel hand tear 


dowa 
Her dienaed Standard and her ho- 


nour’d; Crown! 


~ Some additional Stanzas, descrip- 
tive of Godiva’s passage through 
Coventry, also occur, We subjviu 
two of them:— 


Per 
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. | At length, the trampling of a horse’s know nothing of; and as the laws 


ee fee of 
Dispell’d that breathless silence, the the Jand are found inadequate to the 
ka deep hush suppression of their trade, they ¢; 
of overflowing; and along the it on in triumphant defiance of thew, 
Se Her checks o’er-crimson’d by a Notwithstanding the injunction issued 
ite “mantling blush, against a similar work, the one before 
‘ | — “. a palfrey, whiter than the us js publicly sold in every street in 
Unstain’d that flutters from some tHe aud though the ac. 
en a frozen bush, ' tual publisher is well known, the 
2 Godiva pass’d—her charms unveil’d artifice of a Dublin title-page enables 


and bare— | 
nt It matter’d little, for no eye was there. him to evade the penalty attached to 


Oh, that I were a poet! that my pen his illegal conduct. 
. Could give the reader the most faint Truth, however, compels us to add 


idea wi that the present edition of the Trip 
Of that most lovely vision!—Ne’er being pretty correctly printed, is by 


again 
(At least, I’m sure, I hope not) shall 0 means so reprehensible as its pre- 
we see a decessor, which abounded with errors 


noneloek’d of the grossest description. Our 


_ Sobeauteousorsoshocking!—Could scruples of conscience will not allow 
_ there bea us to oppose the true proprietor’s 
New spectacle of that kind, I foretell wishes, by giving publicity to any 


“ — ieleaninieaae large portion of the composition ; but 


;, . —* we shall venture to extract, for our 
_ A list of the Contributors is printed readers’ amusement, the veracious 


with the tenth Number, from which  yocture on English Manners, deliver; 
welearn thatthe author ofthisdelight- by M. Denise: 


fal Tale, as well as of the most beauti- Ladies and Gentlemen, 


, ful poetry that occurs in the work, is In de discourse which I give to you 
ie : on de top of England, and de language 

English, I propose to two 
venture to predict will ere long be things; first, I shall make you to know 

more familiar to the publie ear. A 

Snglish language; and ne 

son of Coleridge is another of the in and manners—by 
writers. | dis I murder two birds with one stone 
—one petite pierre. I am not liar not 
quack, to pretend talk about vat he 
not understand ; dat vat I tell to Fs 
Mathews’s Trip to Paris, containing 10 my great ouvrage, 1S from de de- 


strati lar, dat is to say, iti 
the whole of the Sonys, Adven- myself Monsieur 


tures, and Tales, as delivered by Charles Guillaume Denise, de Chat- 
him in his “ At Home,” at the latanville, member of all de Academie 


ivili dat is to say 0 

_ English Opera House, London. - Pare Pigeon I go to tell you 

Taken in Short-Hand by R. M. of de manner, de fine art, de politic, 

Dublin: Printed for the Book- de society, de literature, etcelert 

sell 12 9 etcetera, etcetera, of de Englis 

long time in de country, dat 1S 

In our third volume, we reviewed as of war, 
a book of this description, against de prison of Port see mout, but 


the sale of which an Injunction was "2d it every day in de Journal At- 


lic is true I never 
procured by Mr. Mathews. It is out at Port se 


useless, however, to contend with the mouth, vich is all de same. = 
anprincipled pirates who issuc these Pesin wid de ladies—de ladies 


things. The laws of honour they drank every day. I! 
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my little prison window, and see 
fre Indice of Port se mouth roll about 
de street—derefore it is true ven I sa 
de lady of England drink wery mos 
gin, and make herself drank every 
day. Bvery body in England are 
boxers. De lady box wid de lady, de 
gentleman box with de gentleman, and 
sometime de gentleman and lady box 
one wid de other. If you look in deir 
dictionary, you will find ‘* B-o-x, box ; 
to fight wid de fist.’ Every eo 
England is decide by de fist. You 
read in de papier, dat de Duchess of 
B. and Lady C. were in one grand box 
last night at de Opera. To accuse de 
risoner, dere is de witness hox—to 
ind him guilty, de jury box. And 
dere is one grand day in de year, ven 
dey all go box one wid de oder. De 
ostman, de baker, de dustman, de 
atcher, all fight together, and dis is 
called grand Christmas-boxing. De 
English are very mosh people for 
trade; dey permit him to sell his wife ; 
dey have considerable trade in wifes. 
In Smissfiéld, dey have de cattle-mar- 
ket ; and, as de vomen are de ftrobel- 
some cattle, de husband put a halter 
round her neck, and lead her fo 
Smissfield, and sell her; ’tis de same 
in de every rank of life ; for you shalt 
read in de journal, dat de great lord 
he lead de great lady to de altar; 
which mean, he put de halter round 
her neck, and take her to Smissfield, 
and sell her. For de fine art, de 
English are nobody ; it is impossible; 
dere is de grand reason—dey eat so 
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mosh beef and pudding, awd drin 
and sleep so very mosh, ‘Sie have ~ 
room in de body for de genius. It is 
de rule on de first of eptember, to 
shoot de partridge, and on de first of 
November, to shoot himself. De En 
lish nation are barbare. France is 
divided from de England by one sea. 
Every nation civilized:cometo France 
for de Musique, de Dancing, de Sta- 
tuary, de Painting, de Poetry; all de 
Europe come to de grand nation for 
de every ting. For de literature, de 
English are nothing; for de painting, 
e statuary, dey copy de statue saperb 
ofde Garden of de Tuilleries. De 
have deir “ Paradise Lost” transtate 
from de “ Henriade” of de inmmortal 
Voltaire, by one Jacky Milton; de 
have de “ Hamlet” of Ducis, wi 
“* Machesh’”” and “ Othello,” translated 
by one Billy Shakspeare ; he was a 
clergyman or bishop, I believe; de 
English call him. Shakspeare, de 
divine. Of de polities, E shall not say 
mosh—dere is two parties in England, 
one is called tory, and de other de 
erruque. Ladies and Messieurs, I 
ave exposed to you my grand talent. 
As for de money, I despise it; and if 
you attend my Lectures, F shall teach 
ou how to pronounce de language 
nglish, and de knowledge of de 
English elraracter. EI shall make you 
to know as mosh in seven day, as B 
vuyself know in seven week, while I 
reside in my prison in Port se mouth. 


London Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 
June 


30, Il Turco in Etalia~Le Carnaval 
de Venise. 


3. [1 Don Giovanni—La Forrr pe 
SMYRNE, (Ist. time.) —La Pay- 
Sanne Supposee. 

La Gazza Ladra Finelte et 
L’Eveille—La Foire de Smyrne. 

10. If Turco in Etalia—La Foire de 
Smyrne—La Carnaval de Venise. 

1 H Don Giovanni—Les Jeux de 
Flore et Zephyre. (For the benefit 
hes Coulon and Fanny Bias.) 

14, Nozze di Figaro—Finette et 
L’Eveille—La Foire de Smyrne. 

17. 11 Turco in Italia—Le Carnaval 

e Venise 


al, Nozze di Figaro—Anerp¥, (Ist. 


umé, 
4. La Gazza Ladra—Ibid. 
26. 11 Tureo iw Italia—La Foire de 
myrne — Le’ Sgieneer GENE- 
REUX, (lst. time.) For the benefit 
of M. Deshayes, Ballet Master. 


28. Ibid. Alcide. 

31. Il Don Giovanni — Finette et 
L’Eveille—Alcide.. 

August 

4. La Gazza Ladra—Ibid—La Foire 

de Smyrne. 

7. Le Nozze di Figaro—Alcide. 

11. Il Turco in Ktalia — Finette ef 
L’Eveille—La 0) de Smyrne. 

14. (No Performance. 

18, di Figaro—none et 
Paris, (Lust Night of the Season.) 


July 3.—“La Foire de Smyrne” is 
a trifle resembling “ Le Bagar de 
Caire,” and fifty similar pieces, in 
which the natives of various countrics 
perfurm their national dances. The 
variety thus introduced can scarcely 
fail to amuse, and “La Foire de 
Sntyrne” answered this purpose at 
least. 
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July 2i1.—An old Parisian Ballet, 
called “* Alcide,” was produced this 
evening. It is founded upon the 
allegory, representing Hercules ex- 
posed to the alternate attractions of 
Virtue and Pleasure, and though pos- 
sessing scarcely anything that deserves 
to be styled a plot, some exquisite 
dancing and highly effective grouping, 
made it pass off with applause. Albert 
performed Hercules; and Noblet ren- 
dered Pleasure so seductive a per- 
sonage, that no one could have blamed 
the hero, had he suffered himself to be 
overcome by her fascinations. 

July 26.—The plot of “* Le Seigneur 
Genéreux,” like most plots of Ballets, 
is silly enough. A groupe of peasants, 
while dancing, are joined by the lord 
ofthe village, with a fine star on his 
breast, who astonishecs them by his 
pirouettes, and then sanctions the 
marriage of several couple of them. 
Presently, an elderly labourer’s house 
is struck by lightning; the Lord ex- 
erts himself manfully, saves the old 
gentleman from being burned, receives 
the benedictions of the villagers, and 
invites them all to his mansion, where 
they finish the day and the piece by 
dancing again as merrily asever. The 
thing met with moderate applause 
froma well-filled house. The Gallery, 
in particular, was crowded. 

August 18.—The season terminated 
this evening; and “God, Save the 
King” was sung with great effect, not~ 
withstanding the impotent opposition 


ofsome Radicals up stairs. The re-- 


ceipts, we suspect, have been very 
satisfactory, particularly of late. The 
crowded state of London, in conse- 
quence of the Coronation, though 
ruinous to half the watering places in 
England, was very propitious to the 
Theatres, and to this one, perhaps, 
more than to any other. We hope a 
return will be made for this patronage, 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


by re-decorating the interior of the 
house before next year. At present, 
it has a most tasteless, tawdry appear. 
ance; and, in point of Scenery, this 
establishment is a century behind the 
English Theatres. 


DRURY-LANE. 


July 28.—Kean was to have played 
Sir Giles Overreach this evening; but 
the annexed Notice was circulated 
in the morning. Mr. Elliston’s cor. 
respondents scem to be determined 
not to put him out of countenance by 
the elegance of their style :— 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
Saturday, July 28; 1821. 


The subjoined Note from Mr. Car. 
lisle, proves the great impropriety of 
any attempt on Mr. Kean’s part to 
appear this evening; and, under the 
present circumstances of the very 
extensive preparations for the Coro- 
NATION, it has been deemed advisable 
to close the Theatre. The Theatre is 
therefore closed this evening. 

‘© Clarges Street, 
| Friday, July 27, 1821. 

“ Srr—Mr. Kean is very unwellthis 
morning, and the medicines which I 
think needful for his recovery, will 
not have completed my intention be- 
fore late in the evening of to-morrow. 
I therefore think it most prudent to 
put off his acting until Monday: 10- 
deed, he might not be capable to- 
morrow ; and, if called upon, he might 
be laid up for many days afterwards.— 
Very much your’s, and obliged servant, 
“ R. W. Elliston, Esq. 

Ant. CARLISLE. 


July 30.—The effect of Mr. Car- 
lisle’s dose having ceased, Kean te 
appeared, and terminated his per- 
formances for the Season, as Richard 
III, The entertainments of the 
evening were ordered by the Queed, 
who was present, and remained 10 
the Theatre till the farce (“ The 
Spectre Bridegroom”) was finished, 
although she was even then suffering 
under the approaches of that dis- 
order, which a short time after put a 
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period to her existence. The current 
rumour among the lower orders, for 
a few days after her decease was, 
that poison had been administered to 
her in a glass of lemonade, while she 
was at the Theatre; and this stupid 
story found a ready reception among 
the ignorant and the vulgar, who 
are always ready to credit anything 
smacking of the horrible or the mar- 
vellous. We have heard that Elliston 
received several threatening letters 
upon the the occasion, charging him 
with being accessary to the deed!!! 

Upon a review of the remarks we 
have made at various times, when the 
consideration of the late Qucen’s 
conduct was unavoidable, we find 
nothing that we regret or wish to 
recal, The nature of our work is 
opposed to the discussion of political 
subjects, and we have always avoided 
them as much as possible; but con- 
nected in some degree as this one 
has been with theatrical topics, allu- 
sion to it was forced upon us, 
and we should have acted basely, had 
we shrunk from boldly avowing our 
independent sentiments. Thus much 
in reply to various correspondents 
who have addressed us on this point. 
Of the unhappy cause of so much 
animosity and dissension, we hope we 
Shall never have occasion to speak 
again. The grave has covered her 
remains, and every angry feeling 
towards her ought now to cease. 
“Oh, the grave! the grave! It 
buries every error, covers every de- 
fect, extinguishes every resentment. 
Who can look down upon the grave, 
even of an enemy, and not feel a 
compunctious throb, that he should 
have warred with the poor handful 
of earth that lies mouldering before 
him ?”* 

August 1. After the ‘‘ Dramatist,” 
in which Elliston’s performance of 
Vapid, though somewhat mouthy and 


* Geoffery Crayon’s “ Sketch Book.” 
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formal, was the best thing we have 
seen him do this season, a “ fac. 
simile” of the Coronation was pro- 
duced. In the course of the play, 
Elliston, being asked by one of tho 
characters whether he had heard of 
any news in the theatrical world, 
replied, “Nothing, except that Drury 
Lane is getting up a rival Coronation 
against Covent Garden.” Accustomed 
as we had been to the miserable 
exhibitions of Drury, we deemed this 
at the time to be a ridiculous boast, 
but we were pleasantly undeceived 
by finding the display far superior 
to that at the other house. The 
dresses and scenery are much more 
splendid, and the thing has altogether 
a much better effect. | Wonders, 
surely, will never cease ; Farley bea- 
ten at his own weapons !—The cur- 
tain rising, discovered a representa- 
tion of the plaiform over which the 
Procession was to pass; beyond this 
were seen the lines of soldiery; be- 
hind them, the galleries filled with 
spectators; and in the distance, 
Westminster Abbey: all painted “to 
the life.’ The Procession now begau 
to move to the sound of martial 
music; and as far as we can judge, 
from 150 to 200 individuals walked 
over in succession, though many of 
them doubtless doubled their charac- 
ters. At last appeared the Great 
Lessee himself, who personated His 
Majesty, and looked and moved right 
royally. He bowed most graciouly 
to his subjects, and then passed on. 
Presently the scene changed to the 
interior of Westminster Abbey, where 
the ceremony of crowning &c. took 
place with due formality, though an 
angry altercation anongst the female 
spectators in the-galleries, at one 
period, sadly violated the decorum of 
the scene. They were, however, 
subdued by a voice (we believe His 
Majesty’s) which exclaimed in a 
loud and angry tone, “ Cease that 
chattering.” The view of the Abbey 
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was extremely grand and imposing ; 
but the performance of anthems, ac- 
companied by the organ, was rather 
tedious, and savoured we thought of 
profanity. The ceremony completed, 
the scene closed upon the spectacle, 
and we were transported to St, 
James’s Park, where a country fellow 
(Knight) who had travelled to Lon- 
don to see the “ Coronation.” sang 
a loyal song, and then stumbled upon 
bis brother, a sailor, (Russell) just 
come to Town for the same purpose. 
These two gave vent to a few pa- 
triotic sentiments, and then pro- 
ceeded to view the Dinner &c. in 
Westminster Hall, accompanied by. 
the Sailor’s Captain and his Sweet- 
heart, (‘F. Cooke and Miss Cubitt.) 
A gorgeous representation of the 
Hall was now exhibited, and the 
effect was greatly heightened by the 
adroit manner in which the Champion 
was introduced, instead of trotting 
on through the side-scenes, as at Co- 
ventGarden. Astrong platform of a 
yard or two wide had becn placed 
across the Pit, railed on each side, and 
leading from under the centre Dress 
Box to the Stage. At the extremity 
was erected a pavilion of pink and blue, 
from which issued the Herald, fol- 
lowed by the Champion and two 
Knights on horseback. The chal- 
lenge was given in good style, and 
the horse advanced up the Stage with 
much docility ; but, in returning, he 
nearly rumped the King, and was so. 
unruly while upon the platform, that 
fears were entertained for the safety 
of the people in its vicinity. The 
curtain now fell upon the most splen- 
did spectacle ever seen upon this 
Stage, and “ God, Save tke King” was 
then called for, and sung enthusiasti- 
cally. 

August 20.—The part of Fristram 
Fickle, in “ The Weathercock,” was 
played by a Mr. Power, from the 
Dublia Theatre. 

— 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


August 7.—The appearance of the 
house this evening proved that the 
proprietors had acted wisely in bring. 
ing their Season to a termination, 
The audience was very scanty, and 
it was clear that the Coronation had 
lost its attraction by frequent repe- 
tition. At the close of the play, 
“God, Save the King,” was called 
for, and sung; a few voices substi 
tuting the name of the Queen. The 
newspapers have not failed to remark 
that this took place at the very moment 
of her death, viz. twenty-five minutes 
after ten. The following set speech 
was then delivered by Mr. Fawcett:— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMFEN—I present 
myself to perform an unpleasant part 
of my duty, that of taking leave of you; 
but, I derive consolation from the 
hope that the separation will be of 
short duration. Arctrospective glance 
at our canpaign affords matter for 
gratiiude and exultation, for you have 
generously patronized us by your ap- 
— and our most gracious Monarch 

as twice honoured us by thesanction 
of bis name and presence. Most of 
our pew productions have been suc- 
cessful. For the lovers of music, 
Opera, im the carly part of the season, 
took the lead, and held a conspicuous 
place. To please our juvenile friends 
at Christmas and Easter, our Harle- 
quin Pantominre and Melodrama were 
happy in the extreme. Amongst plays 
of a classical and refined cast, the 
production of three new and success- 
ful ‘Fragedies, in one season, IS 4 
proof that modern authors are not 
neglected byus,nor unrewarded byyou. 
But, to conclude our labours on the 
7th of August, with one of the great 
works of our immortal bard, got UP 
in such a manner as to occasion us 
repetition twenty-seven times, (to the 
most crowded and splendid audiences, 
perhaps, ever congregated within the 
walls ofa Theatre, ) furnishes materials. 
for dramatic history, and affords me 
the pleasing opportunity of now offer: 
ing you the most sincere and gratefa 
thanks of all our proprietors. VB% 
the 27th of September next,. we close ; 
and, Eean with truth declare that no 
day in the interim will be passe? 
without an effort to re-oper with (# 
possible) increased effect. The Pd 
formers, Ladies. and Gentlemen, 
the humble individual who bas B¢ 
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the honour to address you, beg to add 
their thanks; and, we all, for the 
present, most respectfully bid you fare- 


well. 

We hope the Proprietors have 
really reason to felicitate themselves 
upon the success of the Season which 
has just terminated; and we rather 
think that, wpon the whole, it has 
been pretty fortunate. The com- 
mencement was not very auspicious; 
but, the termination has brought up 
their lee way; and, it is confidently 
asserted that, when first produced, 
the Coronation netted them about 
£500 nightly! Upon their Address 
we have little to remark. They are 
certainly justified in speaking with 
pride oftwo ofthe new Tragedies. “Mi- 
randola,” though faulty m its con- 
struction, contained some exquisite 
language, and two or three scenes of 
admirable interest. ‘“‘ Damon and 
Psthias,” also, is a play of consider- 
able merit. The Spectacles were 
hardly worth alluding to. In New 
Performers the Managers have not 
been very fortunate. Neither Miss 
Dance, Miss Hallande, nor Mr. Van- 
denhoff bas done them much service. 
Next Season, we hope, Comedy will 
be allowed to take its turn on these 
boards with Melo-Drame, Opera, and 
Tragedy. Of late, it has been almost 
wholly neglected. 


HAYMARKET. 
July 28.—A Mr. Horrebow, from 
Bath, appeared here, as Capt. Little- 
worth, in “ Exchange No Robbery.” 
The newspapers say he is a nephew 
ofthe late Mrs. Crouch. 
Auy. 4.—The new Comedy called 
4 me 
Rise and Fall” is an adaptation, 
by Mr. T. Dibdin, from the French 
piece upon which Kenney founded 
bis comedy of “ The Touchstone,” 
Played at Drury-Lane five ycars ago. 
An outline of the story may be given 
‘na few words. Sensitive, with a 


mind superior to his station, keeps a 
day-school in the neighbourhood of 
the mansion of Sir Omnium Traffic, 
a rich nabob, and is about to marry 
Rose, the daughter of Sir Omnium’s 
Gardener. The match, however, is 
opposed by Sir Omnium, and Rose is 
in despair; when news arrives that 
the nabob is ruined, by the failure of 
an agent, and that Sensitive has suc. 
ceeded to an immense estate. The 
manner in which these reverses of 
fortune are borne by the parties, 
occupies the remainder of the play. 
There is alsoa sort of itinerant Puff, 
who collects intelligence for the news- 
papers, and seems to be introduced 
for uo purpose but to sport some 
satirical remarks, having no connexion 
whatever with the plot. 

We have much respect for Mr. 
Dibdin’s talents, and have been fre- 
quently inuch amused by his produc. 
tions; but, on this occasion he has 
failed completely. A more tedious 
piece we never listened to. The 
characters and incidents have all been 
worn thread-bare ; and the dialogue 
is stuffed with forced conceits and 
attempts at humour. One scene of 
equivoque in the last act is highly 
laughable, and this is the limit of our 
praise. All the rest is insuflerably 
tiresome. It was for the most part 
well played. Jones made his first 
appearance as Sensitive, which he 
filled with his customary spirit; and 
Oxberry, who has joined the company 
since our last number appeared, per- 
sonated a caricature of a talkative 
lawyer in a very humorous style, 
The piece was received by a crowded 
house with much applause, except on 
one occasion, when a Song by Decamp 


excited loud opposition. 


Aug. 25.—We are happy to say 
that a glimpse of the drollery we were 
accustomed to at the old Haymarket, 
was afforded us this evening, in the 
form of an Interlude called “ Mateb- 
Making.” The plot and dialogue 
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of this piece are both admirable. 
The story turns upon the propensity 
of an old gentleman to bring about 
marriages, and that of his niece, a 
buxom widow, in particular. The 
lady’s hand is sought by two officers ; 
and the attempts of one, aided by a 
knavish servant, to overreach the 
ether, constitute the principal business 
of the piece. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


July 30.—“ The Witch of Dern. 
cleugh,” is an attempt by Mr. Planché 
to dramatize the story of “ Guy 
Mannering” more effectively than it 
has been done by Mr. Terry, an un- 
dertaking in which, we think, he has 
eumpletely failed. Without intro- 
ducing any fresh incidents of impor- 
tance, except the attacks by the 
smugglers on Mannering’s house and 
the Bridewell at Portanferry, he has 
omitted others of equal interest, and 
has either weakened or distorted some 
of the most interesting characters. 
Lucy Bertram has altogether disap- 
peared, the Dominie has lost half his 
humour, Julia all her vivacity, and 
the Colonel himself is transformed 
into a precise crabbed old gentleman, 
stalking about in a powdered wig 
and coat of formal cut. Some of the 
songs, &c. in Terry’s piece are re- 
tained, and a few others added, to 
sing which Broadhurst is brought 
forward as Charles Hazlewood, and 
made the lover of Julia, whom he in 
the end resigns to Bertram. Of the 
acting we have little to say in terms 
of commendation. Miss Kelly’s Meg 
disappointed us ; it is almost the only 
character we ever saw her perform 
without effect. She gives the Gipsey 
all her mental energy, but there is 
something else required—a towering 
Statare, and this Miss Kelly cannot 
supply. Mind alone will not in this 
instance compensate for the absence 
of personal requisites, or we should 
have nothing to complain of. Cooke’s 


Dirk is a powerful piece of acting ; 
but all the other parts are misersn’ 
filled. 

Aug. 7.—A pleasant Interlude from 
the pen of Mr. Parry was produced 
this evening, under the title of “ Two 
Wives.” Mr. Trimmer (Rowbotham) 
having been henpecked by his first 
wife, treats his second with great 
harshness, in order to avoid a similar 
evil. With the view of effecting an 
alteration in his conduct, the lady’s 
parents employ a clever servant 
(Harley) to persuade Trimmer that 
his first wife is stili living, which he 
effects, by assuming various disguises, 
Trimmer, filled with contrition and 
consternation, promises amendment, 
provided his first wife be restrained 
from resuming her authority over 
him; this is agreed to; and the 
belicf in the termagant’s existence 
insures his good behaviour for the 
future.—The merit of these things 
principally consists in the assumption 
of disguises by an actor being ac- 
counted for, without too great a 
violation of probability, and in the 
present instance the difficulty is over- 
come very plausibly. Harley’s acting 
is admirable. He personates in tura 
a loquacious valet, a gasconading 
officer, a chattering lawyer, and a 
simple clown. The latter is a master- 
piece. 

Aug. 16.—Emery is engaged here, 
and a drama written for the purpose 
of introducing him, was performed 
for the first time this evening, under 
the title of ‘“ The Miller’s Maid.” 
It is an interesting piece, and is 
well played. Emery’s, though a re 
pulsive character, is depicted by him 
with much nature and strength of 
colouring, while Miss Kelly 10 & 
simple, warm-hearted country lass, 1 
of course most fascinating. To 4% 
however, the great charm of the piece 
is Harley’s performance of @ simple 
country lad, enamoured of Fairy 
Tales and Romances, which is truly 
in the finest style of comic acting: 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 


This house was opened on the 27th 
August, for the benefit of a Mr. Mar- 
shall, who was formerly, we believe, 
a performer at one of the Theatres ; 
but has become totally blind, and has 
for some time past derived his prin- 
cipal support from this species of 
relief. In his bills issued upon the 
occasion, he charged the managers of 
the Coburg Theatre with “ base in- 
justice,” averring that, having hired 
their house in February last, for the 
purpose of taking a benefit, he did 
not receive from them a fifth part of 
the sum which the appearance of the 
audience evidently proved had been 
paid at the doors. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


The only novelty here of late, 
worth notice, has been the re-appear- 
ance of Mrs, W. Barrymore, who is 
a remarkably clever actress, and 
would be much more admired than 
she at present is, would she beware 
of attempting a round of characters 
similar to those filled by Miss Kelly: 
“ Within that circle none may walk 
but she.” The Spectacle called 
“ Napoleon Buonaparte,” noticed in 
our last number, has been made the 
subject of a silly article in the “ New 
Times,” signed Mastix, the purport 
of which will be gathered from Mr. 
Glossop’s reply, which we subjoin. 
Mr. G. seems to be extremely partial 
to letter-writing, and really handles 
his pen with some dexterity ; but, 
we think he would display more pra- 
dence, were he not so ready to wield 
it upon every trivial occasion :— 

To the Editor of the “ New Times.” 


Royal Coburg, Westminster, 
July 27, 1821. 


Str—A letter in your paper of yes- 
lerday, signed Mastrx, has just been 
pointed out lo my notice, reflecting 
Most uncharitably on my loyaity and 
judgment, in permitting the late Na- 

Vol. V. 
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poleon Buonaparte to be made the 
hero of a spectacie at my theatre. 


Although the unchristianly illiberal 
stretch of prejudice which would deny 
to departed and fallen greatness the 
poor province of “pointing a moral 
and adorning a tale,” might better be 
answered by silent pity for its unhappy 
possessor, whom I suspect to be some 
disappointed author, whose counsels 
I have rejected; the situation Iam 
ey to fill in his Majesty’s House- 

old,¥ and the respect I entertain for 
your Journal, induces me, Sir, to 
request your insertion ofa briefanswer 
to this anonymous censor. 


Napoleon Buonaparte, with his vir- 
tues and his vices, his talents and his 
errors, has descended to the common 
bourne of humanity; his character 
has become the property of posterity— 
he has left the memory of his deeds as 
a legacy to the Historian, the Poet, 
and the Dramatist, and I felt no more 
indecorum in allowing his representa- 
tion to “fret its litthe hour upon the 
stage,” than I did in causing the cha- 
racter of Christophe to be dramatized, 
or should do in having ‘* Richard the 
Third” performed, were I so allowed. 


That I have not, in a barbarous and 
petty spirit ofenmity toa fallen enemy, 
unworthy of an Englishman, repre- 
sented only his vices, ** nor set down 
aught in malice,” Isincerely rejoice. 
‘© De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” is a good 
old adage. It were well had Mastix 
remembered it—let him be the chosen 
ass to kick atthe dead lion; Lenvy him 
not the office. As a servant of Na- 
poleon’s conqueror, [ have too much 
of the generous spirit of my country 
in me, to draw the follies of the gone 
from their dread abode. 


Mastix complains that I have 
shamefully deluded the people, by ex- 
cluding the Waterloo scene from my 
spectacle, which, by an ingenious 
species of alliterative logic, he argues 
I was bound to do, from my vicinity 


‘to Waterloo Bridge; as if there were 


any sympathy between the bridge and 
Buonaparte. Does he imagine the 
inhabitants of this great Metropolis 
are so grossly ignorant, that they do 
not, to a soul, know that Napoleon 
fell through his ambition at Waterloo, 
and died at St. Helena. 


The long list of historical and im- 
puted murders, massacres, &c. &C. 
with which Mastrx has furnished me, 
to enliven my scenes, would almost 
lead me to suspect that he is descended 


* Vide p. 175. 
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from the Pedant Uncle of * Gil Blas,” 
who in his drama out-heroded Herod 
with slaughters, burnings, and carntge 
of every description ; deluged bis stage 
with gore; nor left a soul behind to 
tell the tale; he would have me rival 
jn bloodand slaughter the Archbishop’s 
Moorish melo-drama in the same work, 
and vie with *‘ the most tragical tragedy 
that ever was tragedized by any com- 
pany of tragedians;” but, I have no 
desire to feed a gladiatorial thirst for 
blood and destruction by such ex- 
hibitions ; I would rather follow the 
precepts of my faith, by inculcations 
of peace and good will on earth. 


I am lastly charged with bringing 
forward this spectacle, and making 
these “bloody omissions,” solely for 
the purpose of ending with a Corona- 
tion, introducing a Queen; in reply 
to this, Ican merely say that [ brought 
forward the piece for no other reason 
than that Napoleon’s name was in 
every one’s mouth—novelty was the 
order of the day, and I complied with 
the demand. As for the Coronation, 
every other theatre was preparing 
some pageant of the kind, and I did 
not consider the opportunity presented 
me on this occasion, of following their 
example, at all unjustifiable. With 
regard to the introduction ofa Queen, 


Provincial Drama. 


Durham.—Clara Fisher, who shoots 
up apace towards woman’s stature, 
has been much admired here. She 
finished August 3rd, as Sir Peter 
Teazle, and Crack in “ The Turn- 
pike Gate.” She left for North 
Shields, where she opened as Young 
Norval. 

York.—Mansel commenced his first 
season on the 4th of August, with 
“Guy Mannering” and *“ Raising 
the Wind.” In honour of the Coro- 
nation, 1000 free tickets were issued, 
and £10 were also taken at the doors: 
consequently, the house was extremely 
crowded. In an Address to the in- 
habitants, Mansel lamented that, owi ng 
to the short period which had inter- 
vened since he assumed the manage- 


it may afford a fair test of this ; 
mous slanderer’s veracity, to stat 
simple fact of there being no 
thing, directly or indirectly : but 
hcod and cowardice usually ck 
concealment for their shield 1% 
In conclusion, I beg to ir 
Mastrx, that I consider I more ¢ 
tually uphold the dignity of my 
Master, by representations of 
power he overthrew, than any 
manly triumphs over fallen greatt 


Lam, Sir, your very obedient Se 
J. Gros 


* The ** Old Times” is afflicted 
so inveterate a habit of lying, 
nothing can escape it. Althoug 
Glossop, who ought to be pretty 
informed upon the matter, assert 
no Queen or Empress is introd 
the Leading Journal thus gives 
flat contradiction :—* The Spee 
was received with considerabl 
plause; and when the Empres 
peared in the Procession, there 
an universal shout of The 2 
which Jasted for several minutes. 
allusion was too palpable to be 
looked; and it was greedily s 
upon by the house, to expres 
ubanimous opinion of the decisi 
the Privy Council.” 


ment, he had been unable to¢ 
into effect his intention of decor 
the Theatre, but promised to up 
take it as soon as possible. 

Scarborough.—On the day of 
Coronation, Anderson distribt 
100 Pit and 200 Gallery Tickets. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—S. Ket 
has been performing here, to 
indifferent houses; and Dowton 
lowed in some of his best charact¢ 
Miss Wilson and Horn played @ 
nights at the latter end of July, 
their success was not so great? 
anticipated. They left for Edinbu 
August 2nd, where they are engag 
a fortnight, and proceed thence 
Aberdeen, &c. H. Alexander opé 
the Carlisle Theatre, with most of 0 
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company, in September: they will vulsed with laughter. Yates, upon 
join Decamp, at Sheffield, in October. this, appeared a second time, with a 
Aug. 3. ALCANOR. handkerchief placed before him, to 
conceal the fracture; but, finding 
Edinburgh.—The house re-opened that this contrivance did not answer 
July 30th, with “Romeo and Juliet,” the desired purpose, he precipitately 
—Romeo, Abbott ; Juliet, Miss Dance. withdrew. Durusetand Miss Stephens 
Miss D. was engaged for six nights. opened in Polly and Macheath, July 
On the second she played Juliana, —. This was Miss §.’s first appear- 
_on the 3rd, Belvidera, on the 4th, ance here these three years :—she is 
Lady Townly, on the Sth, Ophelia, as great a favourite gs ever. The 
and on the 6th, Lady Teazle. The manager brought forward “Don John” 
impression she made upon the play- with remarkable splendour, on the 
goers, was not of a very favourable 28th of July—Don John by Farren, 
description. Miss Wilson andIsaacs the Duke by Duruset, Fractioso by 
have succeeded; but, the Edinburgh Fullam, and the Second Violetta by 
folk, who are doatingly fond of Miss Miss Stephens. It was, however, 
Stephens, looks with indifference upon _ badly received, and withdrawn. Miss 
Miss W. although one of their coun- Stephens took her benefit on the 4th 
trywomen. In fact, the critics have ' of August, and was honoured by the 
exhibited far less forbearance towards most crowded house that has been 
her than towards any other Star we assembled since the Theatre was open- 
have seen for many seasons past. She ed. The expectation of a speedy 
made her début in “ Artaxerxes,” the visit from Royalty, excited an 
‘first time of its being played in Edin- enthusiastic feeling among the audi- 
burgh for twenty years. It is in ence; and “ God, Save the King” 
contemplation to ornament our The- _ being called for, was sung, with the 


atre with a new Drop-Scene ; and,in following additional verse by Miss 
order to do the thing in style, Mrs. Braving the ocean’s roar, 
H. Siddons has offered a premium of | Georce seeks green Erin’s shore, 


Blessings to bring. 
fifty guineas for the best design, com- Oh! how stab canes shall greet, 


memorative of some great national Oh! how each heart doth beat, 
event. While Heav’n and Earth repeat 


Gop, Save THE KING. 
JOCK JABOS. 


C. Kemble commenced a series of 

Dublin.—“ Damon and Pythias” performances, on the 14th of August, 
was produced on the 27th of June;—— as Hamlet ; and, on the same evening, 
Damon by Warde, and Calanthe by Connor appeared as Sir Patrick, in 
Mrs. H. Siddons, who finished her ‘The Sleep-Walker.” “Don John” 
engagement in that character, July being given out for a second perform- 
7th, and proceeded to Belfast. Yates ance on the 16th, (Don John by C. 
also took hisdeave on the same even- Kemble) much indignation was felt by 
ing, but re-appeared in “Cozening,” the frequenters of the ‘Theatre at an 
on the 18th. An odd accident oc- endeavour to thrust upon thema piece 
curred to him on Saturday, the 23rd —_ which was unequivocally damned when 
of June, while singing “‘ Bartholomew first produced. Hand-bills were dis- 
Fair”. Some wags in the Gallery, tributed at the doors, reprobating this 
who had discovered an accidental display of contempt for the public 
rent in his pantaloons, loudly encored opinion, and a row was the result. 
the Song, in order to bring himagain This obliged Farren to come forward, 
before the audience, who were con- who said that “ Don John” had been 
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announced a second time, under the 
idea that although it had failed when 
he personated the hero, it might now 
succeed with Mr. C. Kemble in that 
character. The audience, however, 
refused to allow the picce to be played, 
and “ Guy Mannering” was therefore 
substituted. ‘“‘ Henry IV. Part IL.” 
was produced August 18th, for the 
purpose of displaying the Coronation 
Procession ; Prince Hal by C. Kemble, 
and Falstaff by Yates. The King 
visited the Theatre on the 22nd of 
August, and was received by the 
audience with a display of enthusiasm, 
of which the phlegmatic English can 
form no idea. The performances were 
“The Duenna,” and “St. Patrick’s 
Day.” They were ordered by the 
King, who thus took an opportunity 
of honouring Ireland, by the honour 
done to the compositions of one of her 
most distinguished writers. 
Liverpool.--The season commenced 
here on the 28th of May. Johnstone 
(who is engaged for a fortnight) is 
now performing, and intends this to 
be his last appearance on any Stage ;— 
so, at least, the report goes. Mrs. 
Faucit, also, has been here, and 
pleased us greatly. She is a very 
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charming actress. Her engagement 
terminated on the 17th August, when 
she played Imogen iu “ Cymbeline,” 
and Grace in “‘ The Review.” In 
July, we had Mrs. Glover, who per- 
sonated Hamlet on her benefit-night, 
I was glad to sce in your last Number 
the fillip you gave the Editor of “ The 
Literary Gazette,” for his remarks, 
by anticipation, on the lady’s per- 
formance of this character, but I 
cannot think it an exhibition at all to 
be admired, clever as it may be in 
many respects. Your account of our 
favourite, Tayleure, is, I think, much 
too cool and slighting. We miss him 
greatly, I assure you. When the 
Londoners become somewhat more 
accustomed to him, I have no doubt 
he will advance rapidly in their good 
graces. By way of filling my sheet, 
I transcribe a portion of one of the 
comic songs with which he used to 
amuse us; I think you will allow that 
we are no mean adepts in the art of 
manufacturing such things. It is 
written by the author of “Life in 
Liverpool,” and styled “ The Adven- 
tures of a Steam-Packet.” I would 
send the whole; but, the publishers 
forbid it, under pain of prosecution:— 


In a boat I got afloat, as clumsy as an elephant, 

So spruce and gay, to spend the day, and make a splash ; 
Gad! it’s true, Idid it too: for, stepping in, I fell off on’t, 

And overboard, upon my word, I went, slap dash. 
Wife squalling, daughter bawling, ev’ry thing provoking me ; 
Call’d, “A Hog”—** A Poodle Dog:”—all the sailors joking me. 
Dripping wet, andina fret, with many more distressables, 
A fellow took a long-boat hook, and caught my inexpressibles. 

4 


Such a gig! without a wig, on deck I was exhibited, 
Laugh d at by the passengers, and quizz’d by the crew; 

Rav’d and swore that, on the shore, I rather had been gibbetted, 
Than thus, half drown’d, by all around be roasted too. 

Danger past, and dry at fast, indulging curiosity, 

I star d to see the vessel flee with such a strange velocity ; 

be Pray,” saidI, to one just by, ‘* what power can impel us so?” 
The smoky devil goes by steam,—at least, the lubbers tell us so.” 


Not asail, to catch a gale i 
: yet magically on I went 
Contant wind and tide, and all Saadiin, in wonder quite; 
- my eye up to the sky, and tall as London’s Monument 
saw the kitchen-chimney smoke, as black as night. 


ene toiling ; roasting, boiling ; bless us, such a rookery! 


Then, — and fish, and fowl and flesh,—a London Tavern cookery. 


€ noise of men and boys, a din to rival h ; 
I thought the crew were devils all ; the master, Captain Belzcbub! 
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Wile to me, says, says she, “‘ Now’s the time to pick a bit: 
‘¢ The dinner’s serving up below, and we must fly.” 


Says I, “ My dear, ('m very queer, I’m goin 


g to be sick a bit ; 


<¢ I’m seiz’d with an all-overness! I faint! I die! 


‘¢[ cannot eat! [loathe my meat! I feel m 
‘¢ Steward, hasten! bring a basin! 
<¢ Tf its handy, bring some brandy!” 


y stomach failing me! 


what the deuce is ailing me ? 
—The malad ~ 


to 
Down L lay, for half'a day, in pickle quite uanes quench unable, 


ntionable. 


Manchester.—This house has been 
opened for one night, (Aug. 25.) with 
three London performers from Liver- 
pool, viz. Johnstone, Farren, and 
Mrs. Davison. The Play was “ The 
Rivals,"—Sir Lucius by Johastone, 
“ positively his last appearance here,” 
according to the Bills. Makeen has 
opened the Minor Theatre, with 
Bradbury the Clown, and Davoust 
the Antipodean, among his troop. 


Birmingham.—Mr. Bunn’s third 
season here promises to be a suc- 
cessful one. Among the performers 
who have been presented to us, are 
Vandenhoff, (Stage-Manager) Mude, 
Mrs. Bunn, Hamblin, Grimaldi, Sen. 
and Jun. Ellar, Miss Vallancy, Mrs. T. 
Hill, Mrs. Waylett, Butler, Mallinson, 
and Macready.—“ Wallace,” “ Henri 
Quatre,” ‘ Warlock of the Glen,” 
“ Harlequin and Friar Bacon,” and 
“ Virginius,” are among the principal 
pieces performed. While the latter 
was getting up, Hamblin made him- 
self very ridiculous, by refusing to 
play Icilius to Macready’s Viryinius. 
You may recollect “that this young 


man played some third-rate charactérs ~ 


with propriety at Drury Lane, two 
seasons ago; he has since been the 
hero of the Newcastle Stage, and 
now fancies himsclf a great actor, 
forsooth! He has put forth a Letter 
defending bis condnct, in which he 
says, “I have the most profound 
respect for the splendid talents of 
Mr. Macready; but, I made an 


express stipulation with the Manager, 
previous to my engagement, that I 
was not to be called upon to play 
Icilius, and that I was not even to 
play any second-rate characters un- 


less as an act of courtesy on my 
part.”—In consequence of Hamblin’s 
refusal to assume it, the part of 
Icilius was played by Vandenhoff. 
You saw by the newspapers, that 
Waylett made an unfortunate attempt 
here in June. He played Richard 
11]. but in so wretched a style, that 
a dreadful uproar took place. Bunn 
came forward, and besought the 
audience to hear the play out. This 
was complied with, and immediately 
Richard was killed, he again appear- 
ed, and requested to know their 
verdict. “ Justifiable Homicide,” 
roared a wag in the Gallery; and 
this fiat was assented to by every 
anditor in the house. A new Bel- 
videra recently appeared ;_ she is the 
daughter of the late Captain Holland, 
of the 44th Regiment, who was ship- 
wrecked on his passage from Jamaica 
to Halifax. T * 


Derby.—Macready is engaged to 
play here for three nights during the 
race-week ; after which he returns 
for one night to Birmingham. He 
made his début on the of August, 
as Virginius. Miss Kelly of the Dub- 
lin Theatre, was the Virginia. This 
young lady is a descendant of the 
family of Buckfield, in the County of 
Roscommon, and came out very lately 
at Dublin, where she has heen much 
liked. 


Leicester.—Some Amateur Perfor- 
mances have taken place here, for the 
benefit of the Knitters. At the foot 
of the bills issued was the following 
bit of a ball: 


“ To prevent any confusion that 
may urise, a sufficient number of con- 
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stables will be stationed in various 
parts of the house.” 


Coventry. —Penley has disposed of 
his interest in the Theatre here to 
Mr. Elliston, and proceeds to 
Hanover, where his Company will 
perform English Plays under Royal 
Patronage. Elliston commenced his 
operations the second week in July. 


Brighton.—The manager this sea- 
son, isa Mr. Masters. At least, he 
finds the cash; bul, Brunton, who 
was ruined here last year, is his 
factotum, and directs the business. 
The house opened July 2nd with 
“ Rochester” and “ Therese.” On 
the 4th H. Johnston played Pierre, 
and Miss Campbell, Belvidera. On 
the 5th Miss Rae, a daughter of the 
Jate Rae of Drury Lane, personated 
Juliana in “ The Honey Moon,” 
being “her first appearance on any 
(public) Stage,” though I have seen 
her perform at the Private Theatre, 
Berwick Street. “ Henry 4th,” with 
the appendage of the Coronation, was 
produced on the 20th July; but the 
play, being found too heavy, was 
laid aside, and the appendage now 
proceeds without it. Wallack com- 
menced an engagement, as Rolla, on 
the 30th July, and finished (for his 
own benefit) on the 4th August, 
with Coriolanus, and Imitations of 
London Performers. Blanchard suc- 
ceeded him on the 13th as Pangloss. 
Upon the whole, the company is 
somewhat ineflective this season, and 


the receipts have been very indif- 
ferent. 


Worthing.—The Theatre at this 
watering-place opened on the 30th 
of July, with Miss Greene of Covent 
Garden for a star. The Opera of 


** Love in a Village” was performed, 
in which Miss G. played Rosetta. 
Miss Mayhew, a pupil of Bishop, 
made her first appearance, as Lucinda. 


Miss G. has since proceeded to 
Birmingham. 
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Chelmsford.—Beverly, late of the 
Regency Theatre, Tottenham Street, 
is performing here. 


‘Norwich.—The house closed on 
the 18th August, with “ Exit by 
Mistake,” and ‘* Kenilworth.” It 
re-opens on the 17th September, when 
Miss Dance is to play six nights. 


Isle of Man.—An infant prodigy 
has lately excited the wonder of all 
the play-goers in Douglas. It is 
hoped that this phenomenon will 
shortly be more generally known and. 
admired, than is at present the case. 


West Cowes.—Incited by the no-- 
toriety which the visits of His Ma- 
jesty have given to this place, two 
persons have lately erected a Theatre 
here, which, however, has not as yet 
been well attended. Methodism is 
spreading wonderfully in this Island ;. 
and the speculators feel that they. 
have strong prejudices to contend 
with; they therefore announce in 
their bills, that they mean to “ pro- 
duce only pieces of a moral tendency,. 
which may set a bright example to 
the rising generation, and render the 
Theatre a school of reform. 


Plymouth.—“ The managers of 
our Theatre have twice within the 
last week been under the necessity of 
dismissing the audience, not having 
sufficient to pay for the lights, in a 
house that will contain £200. So 
much for the taste of the inhabitants 


of Plymouth.”— Plymouth “ Patriot,” 
July 26. 


Penzance.—The Theatrical Com- 
pany, under the management of Messrs. 
Osbaldistone and Dawson, have just 
concluded a tolerably successful sea- 
son here, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of several itinerant preachers. 
and pedagogues who reviled them by 
publishing Tracts, Dialogues,* &c.. 


* We shall give specimens of these in 
our next Number. 
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ne “ robusteous periwig-pated fel- 
w,” (who is equally fond uf Tobacco, 
of Divinity,) carried bis enmity so 
, that he actually spat forth his 
»nom from the pulpit. This roused 
he indignation of the Company; and 
ccordingly, with the sanction of 
everal of the principal inhabitants, 
hey brought forward the famous 
omedy of the “ Hypocrite.” It was 
xcellently well got up, and hearty 
plaudits followed the following pas- 
ages :— 


I cannot see with temper, Sir, so 
many religious mountebanks impose on 
he unwary multitude: wretches, who 
nake a trade of religion; and show 
xn UNcommon concern for the next 
Seaworld, only to raise their fortunes with 
@ecreater security inthis. Acti. Se. 1. 


fAnd when the Docéor said, in Lhe same 
scene,— 


Alas, madam, I am not a good man: 
I am a guilty, wicked sinner, full of 
iniquity: the greatest villain that ever 
breathed; you do not know what Lam 
capable of: you, indeed, take me for a 
good man; but, the truth is, Tama 
worthless creature,”’— 
a roar of laughter followed. The 
Doctor afterwards saying, “ I warrant 
they would go to a play pow!” met 
with applause from every part of the 
house ;—and when he exclaimed, “A 
play-house is the Devil’s het-bed,”— 
“No! No!” was the general reply. 
Now, I would advise all these ‘f Guar- 
dians of the Flock,” to attend to 
their own concerns ; and not to med- 
dle with “ edge-tools,” which are 
“out of their line.” The Company 
will carry with them a character for 
exemplary conduct, good manners, 
and sobriety :—it were well if some 
of their detractors merited so much. 
All this I assert without “ puff,” which 
belongs entirely to one of the latter, 
Whose “ Puffing” and Preaching are 
so tiresome, that I can no longer 
dwell on the subject. 


July 1, 1821. SAM SAM’S-SON. 
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Redruth. — The Company from 
Penzance commenced here on the 2nd 
Inst. with “The Rivals,” and “Ca- 
therine and Petruchio.” They have 
met with great encouragement ; and, 
having witnessed every performance 
up to the date of this letter, I confi- 
dently assert that their success has 
been well merited. Mr. and Mrs. 
Osbaldistone and Mr. Dawson, Jun. 
in particular, are admirable perform- 
ers, and would not disappoint an 
audience in London; in fact, I have 
no doubt that they will ere long be 
transplanted thither. Mr. O’s. gen- 
teel comedy is excellent; but, as is 
too often the case, he thinks tragedy 
his forte, and takes the lead in that 
line. I am far from wishing to 
insinuate that his serious attempts are 
despicable—far from it; but, they are 
completely eclipsed by the brilliance 
of his comic personations. Mrs. O. 
late Miss Dawson, whose marriage 
was announced in your 37th Number, 
sustains the principal female charac- 
ters with good effect. And now for 
a “merry-thought ;” for, one is sure 
to rise at the mention of Young Daw- 
son, the delight both of young and 
old. He plays Acres, Fogrum, Sir P. 

Teazle, Dougal, Motley, Jeremy Did- 
dler, and many others, in a style 
irresistibly amusing. To say in which 
he excels, is impossible, where all are 
masterpieces. Mr. Angel is another 
highly effective comic actor. Old 
Dawson is very respectable in the line 
of Munden avd Dowton; and his 
wife fills reputably the range of cha- 
racters allotted at Covent Garden to 
Mrs. Davenport. Since my last 
report, we have lost Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilton, and gained Miss Angell, sister 
to our comic friend abovementioned. 
She is a particular favourite among 
the young beaux of the place, being 
a good figure and somewhat pretty. 


July 23, 1821. 


SAM SAM’S-80N.- 
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LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The Anniversary of the Roxburghe 
Club was held at the Clarendon 
Hotel on the 18th June, the usual 
day falling on a Sunday, The only 
Reprint presented was “ Magnyfy- 
cence, a goodly Interlude and a mery, 


‘deuysed and made by Mayster Skel- 


ton, Poet Laureate, late deceased.” 


Mr. E. Ball, of Norwich, author 
of several dramas, has in the press a 
Novel, called “ The Sibyll’s War- 
ning.” 

Lord Byron has transmitted another 
Tragedy to England. 


Buans. The following advertise- 
meut is copied from the “ Caledonian 
Mercury,” of July the 2lst:— 


Burns’ Tavern, (late Mr. John 
Dowie’s,) Libberton’s Wynd, Lawn- 
market. 


“* A’ ye wha wis, on e’ening’s lang, 
** ‘To meet, an’ crack, an’ sing a sang, 
*€ An’ weet your pipes for little wrang 
‘“* To purse an’ person, 
Tosere (serious) Dow1r’s 

gang, 

“ There thrum a verse on.” 
Burns. 


William Macpherson, (late Mess- 
man to the officers of the Royal 
Lanarkshire Militia) respectfully in- 
forms the public, that he bas just 
opened that house in Libberton’s 
Wynd, which was for more than 30 
years occupied by the late Mr. John 
Dowie; and, as it is his anxious 
wish to conduct the house in the 
same style that formerly gave so much 
satisfaction, he sincerely trusts, by 
the most assiduous attention, to merit 
a share of public favour. 


{7 In 1787-8, Burns, by his fre- 
quent visits to this tavern, gave it 
much celebrity. To the numerous 
admirers of our national Bard, it 


may be satisfactory to learn, that the 
house has recently undergone a com. 
plete repair, been respectably fur. 
nished, and lighted with gas; and 
now contains a room in the Upper 
flat, large enough to accommodate 
more than twenty gentlemen at din- 
ner. The favourite apartment of 
Burns, termed “ The Coffin,” and 
long an object of curiosity to stran- 
gers, has been preserved in_ its 
original state; and the humorous 
poem, addressed to Johnnie Dowie, 
dated 14th September, 1799, (a stanza 
of which is prefixed,) is still to be 
seen in the house, and in the band- 
writing of the poet. 

Edinburgh, 14th July, 1821. 


Mr. J. H. Glover is preparing for 
publication a “ Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature ;” con- 
taining the titles of all works pub- 
lished between 1700 and the end of 
1820; with the authors’ names and 
the prices, when the same can be 
ascertained. 


Mr. Noble, of Liverpool, author of 
a Drama called “‘ The Persian Hun- 
ters,” is about to print a volume of 
Poems. 


Exziston’s New Assembly Rooms 
at Leamington Spa were opened with 
a Grand Dress Ball, on the 2lst of 
August. 


Matuews was At Home at Leices- 
ter on the 27th August—for that 
night only. An impostor styling him- 
self Mathews, attempted an At Home 
at Edinburgh a few days ago, but 
the cheat was soon discovered, and 
the Pretender put into durance 
vile. 


On the 27ib July, during the per 
formance of “ Rob Roy,” at the 
Preston Theatre, a pistol was fired $0 
near to one of the assistants in the 
skirmish (a private in the 3rd Royal 
Lancashire Militia,) that the wadding 
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struck him on the eye, and forced it 
completely from the socket. A sub- 
sequent night was set apart for the 


poor fellow’s benefit. 


Our report of the Provincial Dra- 
ma will shew in what manner the 
greater part of the London Per- 
formers are now engaged; but, as 
our readers may be gratified at 
having the destinations of their 
several friends at one view, we sub- 
join a list of places at which London 
actors have been performing during 
the months of July and August :-— 


Miss Stephens > 


C. Kemble 

Connor 

Duruset Dublin 

Yates 

Bologna J 

Wallack 

Blanchard Brighton 

Watkinson 

Miss Dance 

Abbott Edinburgh 
Newcastle 

Edinburgh, 

sancs d 

Miss Wilson 

Vandenhoff 

Grimaldi 

Mrs. T. Hill er 

fies. Birmingham 

Mrs, Waylett 

Hamblin 

Macready a and 

Dowton 

S. Kemble Neweastle 

Mrs. W. West 1” Norwich and 

Southampton 

Cheltenham 

Miss Brunton and 
Brighton 

Mrs. Orger 

Hunt Worthing 

Miss Greene 

Mrs. Bartley Bury 


Vol. V. 
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Margate, Chel- 


Miss Booth tenham, and 

Tunb. Wells 
M‘Keon Carlow 
Mathews Leicester 

Cheltenham, 

Farren Manchester, & 

Liverpool 
Mrs. Davison Liverpool and 
Johnstone Manchester 
Mrs. Glover Liverpool 


— and 
North Shields 


Prius, who has been residing 
in Dublin for some time past, is about 
to visit America a second time. He 
announces this in a Letter, addressed 
to the editor of a periodical work 
published in Dublin; and, at the 
same time complains of the treatment 
he has received from Mr. Harris. 
He says, he loves the Irish so much, 
that he gave up a salary of £20 
per Week at Covent Garden, fora 
situation in the Dubiin Theatre at 
£5 per Week; but that the manager 
now refuses to allow him even the 
latter sum. 


“ Mr. Kemete has lately changed 
his residence, for an elegant villa, 
most delightfully situated just out of 
Lausanne, on the Road to Vevay, on 
the banks of the Leman Lake. Mrs. 
Siddons and her daughter are now 
there on a visit,”’—Sun, Aug. 1. 


Mr.-Bravam’s infant son was bap- 
tized in Tavistock Sq. on Thursday, 
August 1. He was named Augustus 
Frederick, — the Duke of Sussex 
standing in person as sponsor, and 
several other distinguished persons 
being present. After the ceremony, 
there was a splendid dinner; and in 
the evening, a Concert, in which 
Calalani assisted. 


Mr. Boorn, (who suddenly took 
his departure from England a few 
months ago, with the daughter of a 


Clara Fisher 
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seedsman in the Westminster Road, 
leaving his wife and child behind 
bim,) has succeeded Kean in America. 
He made his first appearance at 
Richmond, (Virginia) on the 6th of 
July. 
A Correspondent (Sim) says,— 
“ Should you write your promised 
article on the Benefit-System, you 
may introduce the following authentic 
anecdote. A distinguished comedian, 
whose Portrait appeared ir the late 
Exhibition at Somerset House, when 
requested by the artist to favour bim 
with a sitting, refused to comply, 
unless the painter would engage to 
give him a fac-simile of the intended 
Portrait, and take twelve boz-tickets 
for his next benefit.” 


Kean.—There was a slight inac- 
curacy in the account we last month 
gave of Kean’s arrival in England. He 
landed from the Martha, at Holyhead, 
and reached Liverpool on Friday, the 
2uth July. We also omitted to give a 
report of the Speech which it seems 
he delivered after his performance of 
Richard, July 23rd. The truth is, we 
quitted the house before the play was 
ended, and therefore missed this mor- 
sel of cloquence; which, however, 
as il merits preservation, we transcribe 

fromthe Morning Herald. 


LapiEs aND GENTLEMEN—It is un- 
necessary fur me tosay how incapable 
I am of expressing the feelings which 

our reception of me in one of my 

est efforts has instilled intothis breast. 
The liberality of a British audience 
will, am sure, spare me the necessity 
of saying more than that, during my 
absence, I pursued with constancy the 
character and pride ofan Englishman. 


Some farther paragraphs, relating 
to his abrupt exit from Boston, have 


appeared in the Ameriean Papers, 
which we subjoin:— 
(From the ““New York Commercial 
Advertiser,” June 22.) 
The “ Charleston Courier,” which 
has always been a well-conducted mer- 
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cantile paper, has recently brighteneg 
up in its Editorial department exceed. 
ingly. The writer for it has a rick 
imagination, and his compositions ara 


always sprightly, and often beautiful, 
Speaking of the late affair between 
Mr. Kean and the Bostonians, aud 
Mr. Kean’s letter, in which he pro. 
mised to return to Boston, the Charles. 
ton Editor thus happily hits off both 
parties: — 


On his re-appearance, let the au. 
dience be seated with their hats on, 
and their backs tothe stage. Let the 
play be “* Richard the Third,” it being 
most proper that he should begin anew 
where he left off; appropriate too, for 
another reason ;—Richard being, as 
Mr. Kean says, the foundation of his 
fame and fortune, may well help him 
to regain what he has lost. 

Mr. Kean being on the stage, let 
him repeat from Richard, 


‘“‘T dosuspect I have done some offence 
That seems disgracious in the city’s 
eye. 


Then let one ofthe Boston Managers, 
from the stage-box, reply in the words 
of Buckingham—and, by the by, that 
is the name of one of them — 


“You have, my Lord—would it might 
please your Grace, 

Qn our entreaties, to amend your 
fault.” 


Kean, alias Richard— 


‘‘ Else, wherefore breathe I in a 
Christian land?” 


The audience may then take off their 
hats, and look forgivingly on the peni- 
tent offender. 

The play may then proceed, unless 
Mr. Kean, like Richard, should say te 
the people— 


“ Thou troublest me I’m not i’ the 
vein.” 
(From ‘* The Beacon.”) 
Mr. Kean—once more! 

The Editor of the “ New York 
National Advocate” having, in his 
zeal in defence of the late conduct of 
Mr. Kean, the actor, incorrectly stated 
that Cooke, Cooper, Fennel, and 
Hodgkinson, had been guilty of a like 
rudeness to the public, has caused 
considerable animadversions from 
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various quarters. In some remarks 
upon the subject, the ** Boston Galaxy” 
gives the following facts, which place 
this hero ofthe Sock and Buskin,ifpos- 
sible, ina more curious point of view. 
We presume this affair took place at 
the Philadelphia Theatre. 


“In order to set Mr. Kean’s ideas 
of honour on fair ground, and to place 
him before Mr. Noah* as an object of 
still greater admiration and applause, 
the following facts are very respect- 
fully submitted to his notice. The 
names of the Managers and our In- 
former are ready for private commu- 
nication, if it should be necessary to 
give them, in order to substantiate the 
statement. 

‘“ From the managers of one of the 
American theatres, Mr. Kean received 
10,000 dollars. On commencing a new 
engagement, he agreed, as before, to 
divide the profits with the managers, 
after deducting acertain sum. The 
house was thinly attended, and each 
night he appeared unwilling to pro- 
ceed, constantly peeping from behind 
the curtain, to see how it filled. At 
last, near the time of drawing up the 
curtain, he had not dressed himself 
for the character he was to perform. 
One of the managers, observing him 
at his peeping-hole, as usual, and 
seeing he was not dressed, told him it 
Wastimetobegin. - --- 

“ Kean. It won’t do—I can’t go on 
to such houses as these :—I won’t play 
any more. 

“ Manacer. (Astounded and doubt- 
ful.) Why, Mr. Kean, you are not 
serious, surely? Come, the second 
music bell has rung. 

“Kean. That may be; I am not 
s0ing to prostitute my talents before 
such an audience. 


* Editor of the “New York National 
Advocate.” 
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** Manacer. But, my dear Sir, do 
but reflect on the consequences to us; 
what are we to do? 

“Kran, Thatis of no consequence 
to me: I cannot injure myself for 
considerations of you, or any body 
else. 

“Manager. But, this is so extra- 
ordinary, Mr. Kean, I do not know 
how to proceed. What can I possibly 
do? The audience will not suffer me 
to tell them that Mr. Kean will not 
play; and, ifthey would, what would 
be the consequence to you? 


“ Kean. Why, Mr. , do you 
suppose I care a damn for the 
audience, or any audience in Ameriea, 
when my repxtation is concerned, ? 
No, Sir; it is destructive to my repu- 
tation to play to such houses. 


“Manacer. Nay, but Mr. Kean— 


“Kean. In short, Mr. , lam 
not now, nor have been at any time, 
playing in America. It is not here, 
Sir, but there, Sir, that my exertions 
have been directed. I mean Drury 
Lane. Ali I have done in America, 
is, as it were, in and on account of 
Drury Lane. In short, Sir, Tam 
Edmund Kean, 

“ Manacer. I do not think you 
are showing any respect to Edwund 
Kean, or Drury Lane, to persist in 
this resolution. But, I cannot pos- 
sibly commit myself, by informing the 
‘audience of it. What did you expect 
to make by your engagement ? 

“ Kray. I will not go on under 
200 dollars a night. 

“ Manacer. Well, Sir, you shall 
have it. 

“ Mr. Kean upon this, dressed 
himself, and played to a bad house. 
His reputation, dearer than the ma- 
nagers’, the audience, or the country, 
was bought or sacrificed for 200 dol- 
lars a-night for a night or two more, 
when, with the approbation of the 
managers, his engagement was brought 
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to a close. The managers lost several 
hundred dollars, which he gained ; 
and for these high-minded and ho- 
nourable eccentricities, Mr. Noah 
exalts him above all his compeers, 
and stands before him as a bulwark 
to shield him from the indignation of 
an insulted people.” 


BIRTH. 


August 8.—At No. 11, Picardy Place, 
Edinburgh, Mrs. Jones, wife of Mr. 
Jones, of the Theatre Royal, of a 
son. 


MARRIAGE. 
July 25,—At St. John’s Church, 
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Bristol, Mr. John Reeve , 
tol Vheatre, (formerly of the 
Opcra House and Adelphi) to i 
and daughter of Mr. A. of Sta,’ 
London. Moortields, 


DEATHS, 


July —.—In London, Mr. H 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, the ae 
Tutor of Betty, the ci-devant Young 
Roscius. 


July 19.—Mr. H. M. Barker 
Drury-Lane Orchestra. > of the 


August 1.—At Kensington, M 
Inchbald. (Vide p.283.) 


August 6.— A letter from Dublin, 
dated August 7th, says, ‘* Miss Byrne, 
formerly of Drury-Lane Theatre, died 
here yesterday, alter a short illness.” 


Stliscellancous Articles. 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN. 


LETTER 7. 


Dear L.—According to the promise 
in my last, I sit down to give you a 
brief sketch of the studies and dis- 
cipline of the University of Oxford, 
which have not made a very favour- 
able impression on me. On the ad- 
mission of a Student, he is obliged to 
take a number of oaths, one of which 
appears rather strange. He swears 
to observe the customs, statutes, and 
privileges of the University, of which 
at that time he is wholly ignorant, 
and cannot have access to them till 
he takes the degree of Master of Arts. 
An abridgement is, however, presented 
to him, contained in a duodecimo of 
278 pages, for which he pays £2 12s. 6d. 
The Rules contained in this, one might 
suppose, would not be grossiy violated ; 
but, they are so daily. It ordains 
that no student shall wear boots, or a 
coat of any colour but black or dark 
brown; yet, they dress as fashionably 
as in London. That no Student 


shall play at cards or cudgels ; yet, 
That no 


nothing is more common. 


Student shall frequent the houses of the 
citizens ;—and sundry other Orders, 
which are entirely disregarded. They 
say, indeed, that these are mere forms; 
and, that no one is expected to observe 
such an oath. If so, why should it 
not be entirely omitted, as there are 
many plain people that cannot con- 
ceive the propriety of swearing whole. 
sale to they know not what; or know- 
ing, do not intend tu observe? 
There are two Examinations—oue 
called the Little, the other the Great- 
go; but, as one of the heads of houses 
punically said from the pulpit, it is 
alla Go-bye. The candidate for a De- 
gree, delivers to the Masters any two 


‘Latin and two Greek Classics, io 


which he chuses to be examined. On 
an appointed day, he comes into the 
schools, and is employed for about 
half-an-hour, construing and answer 
ing a very few trifling questions 10 
Logic and Theology. If he does 
extremely ill, he is plucked, (ie Fe- 
jected,) and obliged to try agai the 
following Term. Thus the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is obtained. Before 
a B.A. can proceed to the higher 
degree of A. M: he goes through 4 
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most laughable ceremony, styled de- 
termination. A Master sits with a 
stop-watch in his hand, while the 
Bachelor reads an essay, or copy of 
Latin verses, which must last ten 
minutes. If he finishes before the 
precise moment, he is plucked; if he 
has not finished, the Master stops him, 
on the completion of the time. I 
was highly amused by the efforts of one 
unlucky wight, whose essay was finished 
toosoon. He blew his nose, coughed, 
and drawled, but in vain; only 93 
minutes had elapsed; and he was 
obliged to come another day. P. says, 
about thirty essays, and as many 
copies of verses, serve the whole 
University ; and it is no uncommon 
occurrence for the same to be read 
two or three times a day. These 
are the whole Public Examinations. 
There are private Lectures daily in 
each College; but, to them little 
attention is paid; and a Public Di- 
vinity Lecture, which every candidate 
for holy orders must attend a certain 
number of days, and leave his card 
to shew he has been there; but, it 
often happens that one man_ takes 
half-a-dozen cards; so that many 
procure a certificate of attendance, 
without ever entering the Lecture- 
Room. 

From the superior rank attached to 
the Degrees of AAM.—B.D. and S.T.P. 
I supposed they implied superior 
acquisitions ; but, this is not the case. 
The same examination does for all; 
and, any person who is A. B. which 
is the lowest Degree, may, after a 
certain number of Terms have elapsed, 
become A. M. and so in progression ; 
the only necessary qualification being 
—abilily to pay fees. The sole honour 
conferred on superior learning, is that 
of having a list of about twenty at 
every Examination, who have distin- 
guished themselves by offering more 
books than were necessary for a com- 
mon Degree, stuck up on some con- 
‘picuous place in each College:—a 


poor reward for loss of eye-sight and 
health, by reading twelve hours a day 
for three years. 

Several Colleges are richly endowed 
with Livings and Fellowships, the 
utility of which I cannot perceive. 
Whatever people may say to the con- 
trary, a Fellow is but a Protestant 
Monk. His only duties are, occa- 
sionally reading in the Chapel, and 
attending the College dinners. Some 
are elected by interest only; others 
by the excellence of their Examina- 
tion; but, by what means soever 
they obtain that situation, it almost 
inevitably renders them useless. Se- 
cluded from the rest of the world, 
they remain in a state of semi-torpor, 
from which they are only roused by 
the Chapel-bell in the morning, and 
the Dinner-bell in the afternoon. 
Many a man of talent and genius, is 
thus lost; for, whatever may be 
the natural energies of his mind, a 
life of exclusion from society, and 
continual association with the idle 
and dull, will infallibly make him as 
idle and almost as dull as the rest. 
A walk up Headington Hill becomes 
his greatest bodily, a pun, his greatest 
mental exertion. By the time it comes 
to his turn to choose a Living, he is 
incapable of performing with pro- 
priety the humble but important duties 
of a parish priest ; and if, conscious 
of this incapacity, or deterred by sloth, 
he prefer his Fellowship, and a state 


of vegetation, he soon, by the help 


of cook, doctor, and wine-mercbant, 
sinks quietly into the grave, unla- 
mented and forgotten. Whether such 
a lot is enviable, and whether man 
was designed for it, E leave to your 
consideration; and, having exceeded 
the usual limits of a letter, postpone 
to another opportunity the conclusion 
of my remarks on the state of English 
learning. ‘Till then believe me, 


Your’s truly. 
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STANZAS 


Written oN tHE DEATH OF THE Queen. 
By Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson.* 


** Never more ou her 
« Shall sorrow light, or shame.” 
Byron: 


| 


*Tis over '—the dark hour of trial is past, 
And the spirit is broken, that never would bend ; 
It has flown, where the injured find justice at last, 
And the griefs of the heart-wearied pilgrim must end. 
Well, peace to her ashes !—and calm be their rest ; 
Nor let Virtue’s pure bosom deny them a tear ; 
May she find iu that land where the wretched are blest, 
More mercy than mortals accorded her here ! 


2. 
She is gone! and the loud tongue of faction should cease, 
And ker faults (if they were such) be thought on no more ; 
Oh! surely the spirit may slumber in peace, 
When life’s bark has once quitted mortality’s shore ! 
O’er the past let the shade of oblivion be spread ; 
And ne’er may the hand so unhallow’d be found, 
That would wantenly lift from the shrine of the dead, 
The veil with which silence has curtained it round! 


3. 

Poor mourner! whatever thy errors have been, 

Man learn’d not the lesson that mercy has giv’n ; 
But exacted from thee, in this frail earthly scene, 

That perfection of virtue, which dwells but in beav’n. 
Let those who would judge with severity, say, 

If toss’d in the tempests where thou hast been tried, 
*Mid the waves that rag’d round thee, how better could they 

Have steered thro’ the billows of life’s troubled tide ? 


4. 

They who know not the snares that encompass’d thy path, 

Where beneath ev’ry flowret destruction was spread, 
May pour out the vial of faction and wrath, 

Without shame or remorse, on thy shelterless head ; 
But they whom the wild waves of passion have toss’d, 

Will weep o’er thy sufl’rings with feelings sincere ; 
And, sighing, acknowledge, their hopes must be lost, 

If heaven were (as man to his fellows) severe ! 


* We insert this Poem with pleasure, equally admiring its beauty, and the 
spirit which pervades it.—* wars not with the 
ofthe; with which we once regarded tha 

ines, died with her; though our enmity towards the vile crew DY 
she was misled, still exists in all its bitterness. ‘ 
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5. 


Fare thee well!—since the tomb is the shrine of repose, 
Where the pilgrim lays down ev’ry anguish and pain,— 
Since there, and there only, thy sufl’rings could close, 
We can ne’er wish thee back in this cold world again! 
Thep, peace to thy ashes ; and calm be thy rest ; 
Though far hence thou’rt entomb’d with the great and the brave ; 
May thy mem’ry, thy sorrows, still live in each breast, 
And thy errors be giv’n to the sleep of the grave! 


August, 1821. 


ANNIHILATION OF THE 
ALPHABET. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sirr—Within the last few months 
I have constantly been kept in a state 
of alarm, by the newspaper reports 
of the death of ail ny companions of 
the Alphabet ; and, what has rendered 
these reports still more distressing to 
ny feelings, is, that my friends have 
all been sent out of the world 
in amanner either very painful or 
shocking, or eminently disgraceful. 
It appears from various paragraphs 
now in my possession, that 

The young and beautiful Mrs. A— 
died in the straw. 

Mr. B— shot himself, to avoid a 
criminal prosecution. 

Mr. C—was drowned in the New 
River. 

Major D—was shot in a duel by 

Capt. E—who was afterwards shot 
by three stars * ¥* * 

Mr. F—Miss K—Lieut. R—Cor- 
poral P— and Mr. W—all hanged 
themselves, either in ropes or garters, 
for love. 

Mr. G—, u youny man of respeci- 
ability, was shot upon Hounslow 
Heath, by a gentleman whom he at- 
tempted to rob. 

Capt. H— seduced a female . 
and was shot for the offence, by a 
male ditto. 

_ Iwas said to have been hanged 
in America, as a spy. ‘This I knew 
at once to be false. 


Mrs. J—-was killed by eating a 
dumpling containing more arsenic 
than apples. This was supposed to 
have been administered to her by a 
malicious servant: but, Lieut. L—, 
Mr. N—, Miss V—, Miss Y—, and 
Ensign Z—., were all volunteer swal- 
lowers of poison: some because they 
were in love, and the others, more 
rationally, because they were in debt. 


Miss M-—, an unfortunate young 
woman of the town, in a fit of in- 
sanity, threw herself into the Serpen- 
tine, and was drowned, “ This was 
the most unkindest cut of all.’ Tho’ 
the whole alphabet is sometimes ap- 
plied to the purposes of religious, 
political, and literary prostitution, 
there never was a letter among us in 
so degraded a situation as that impu- 
ted to Miss M—; and, those who 
are best acquainted with her will 
testify, that nothing short of a total 
inversion of her character could make 
-M— pass for a W——. 

Mr. O— was squeezed to death 
against a wall, by a coal-wagon. 

Major S— went to the crooked 
billet, and put a period to his exis- 


tence. 
Mr. T—was scalded to death while 


making coffee. 
It was said that U— had hanged 
yourself, in consequence of the in- 


creased price of paper ; and that 
Count X— who was erossed in 


love, had magnanimously cut his own 
head off. 
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Now, Sir, as we are all alive and 
well, I hope that, so far as may lie in 
their power, the newspaper editors 
will in future put the saddle upon the 
right borse; and if Mr. Uddy or 
Mrs. Impey should be so ill-advised 
as to hang or drown themselves, they 
will use all reasonable means to pre- 
vent their folly being charged upon 
U—-or your obedient humble servant, 


I. 


EXCERPTA. 


Searce and curious, 
* Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 
Iron Chest, ii. 2. 

I lately met with one of the 
strongest invectives against the Stage, 
that has been published since Prynne’s 
Histriomastix.” Its title is, Ad- 
vice to Play-Goers, by one who was 
long addicted to that wicked practice, 
but is now turned from the error of 
his ways.—‘ And when thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren.’ Luke 
Xxii. 32. Bristol, printed by J. 
Lamb, pp. 194, 12mo.” [no date. ]— 
‘The author commences with a brief 
sketch of his own life, in which he 
informs us that, when a boy, he was 
of a remarkably quict and tractable 
cisposition ; till, having been induced 
to visit a Theatre, he was so charmed 
with the diversion, that he frequently 
“repeated the crime.” This intro- 
duced him to bad company; and, 
from Theatres, he soon proceeded 
(facilis decensus Averni) to gaming- 
houses and brothels; till want of 
money obliged him to abstain from 
the former, anda reason he does not 
think proper to mention, from the 
latter places of amusement :—though 
people who understand those things 
tell me, (for, of course, I know no- 
thing of such matters myself,) that he 
might have given the same reason in 
both cases, the mammon of un- 
righteousness being absolutely neces- 
sary ineaeh. But, he still continued 


to frequent the Theatres nightly,¢ 
till a most severe illness, backed by 
the exhortations of an excellent 
clergyman, opened his eyes, and he 
saw his ungodliness. On recovering, 
he seriously reflected on the folly of 
plays; and, being convinced that no 
person, who was not thoroughly aban. 
doned, could sit out an entire per- 
formance, after viewing it through the 
microscope of grace; and, believing 
that many did so more from careless- 
ness, than real depravity of heart, he 
determined to publish his thoughts 
on the subject, as a hint to, and for 
the benelit of, the headstrong and 
unwary. His arguments are curious, 
and might furnish a logician with 
violations of every rule of syllogizing, 
But, he establishes a few facts, and 
scems to plume himself on the dis- 
covery. One is the absurdity of all 
dramatic performances :— 

When you go into a play -house, you 
see some people in fine clothes, that 
very likely are not paid for, strutting 
about, and calling one another Kings 
and Queens, and so on; when, like 
enough, their majesties have had no 
dinner but bread and cheese, or @ 
piece of bullock’s liver. They walk 
up and down on sume boards, that they 
call a house or garden as they please, 
and have painted canvass on both 
sides of em. ‘There you see ’em pre- 
tending to be in love, and to die; and 
the silly lookers-on cry at their sham 
misfortunes, though they ought to 
know that these fellows are liable to be 


sent to Bridewell by Act of Parlia- 
ment. And, I most humbly and re- 


spectfully remind the magistrates, of 


their powertosendthem there ; hoping 
they will no :nore neglect their duty ; 
for, by doing so,t they will save maby 
young men and women from an Un- 
timely end. p. 41. 


All this is plain matter of fact, and 


I don’t see how it can be contro- 
verted. His other arguments may 


* I suppose he had orders, or a free- 
slntatien: how else could he get n 
without paying? 

+ Query.— By sending the player 
to Bridewell, or by neglecting their 
duty? 


w 
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admit of dispute; but, as they have 
little novelty, I shall pass them by. 
He produces a great number of quo- 
tations, to shew the horrible immo- 


rality of several plays; and makes 
two or three palpable hits at the 
“ Refusal,” “ Double Dealer,” and 
“Constant Couple.” He then criti- 
cises Hamlet’s Soliloquy, and insists 
that itis calculated to promote free- 
thinking, from the doubts it expresses 
about the immortality of the soul :— 
“ perchance to dream, when there is 
no chance in the matter, as Shak- 
speare has found to his cost, by now, 
fear."—Having wagged his jaw- 
bone at our great bard, he falls foul 
of Operas in general, andthe “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera” in particular :— 


There is a nasty farce, called the 
“ Beggar’s Opera,” which is quite 
shocking for any Christian to be 
obliged to hear. It is full of lewdness 
and wickedness, ae.d likely to make 
our men thieves, and women whores. 
And, how foolish it is to bear a man 
sing what he means to do, instead of 
saying it plainly. If it was only foolish, 
it would not be so bad; but, I heard 
the other day a song sung between the 
Acts, that, I think, they called Jrish 
Providence, and it contained these 
verses :— 


But, when Paddy returned, how it 
gladdened his heart 
Tosee his dear Norah so spruce and 
_ $0 Smart ; 
With her rings on her fingers, and silks 
on her back,— 
“And who furnished for you this ca- 
bin?” says Pat. 
“Twas Providence,” says Norah, 
, “ himself that did that.” 
Then Providence,” -Pat- cried, as 
‘ looking around, 
Is the neatest upholsterer that ever 
was found.” 
* * * *¥ 
Then tell me, dear Norah,” says Pat, 
‘if you please, 
Whose four little cherry-cheek’d 
babies are these ?” 
am * * * 
hey are mine, Pat ; by Providen~e 
Sent, do you see” 
* * * 
r. Deputy Providence never will 


0; 
“So to him and old Nick I kick 
les and you.” 


Vol. 
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Now, I should like to know wheth 
any father of a family will take his 
children to the place, where they may 
see the wretch that sung this, and sit 
amongst them that applauded him. If 
he does, he may expect them to be 
atheists and strumpets, and miserable 
in this world and the next too. p. 197. 


He then gets to Scripture; and 
proves that St. Paul’s fighting, “ After 
the manner of men, with beasts at 
Ephesus,” was by no means a prece- 
dent for theatrical eutertainments, 
but rather “a kind of martyrdom ”; 
that fighting with beasts might be 
excusable even in a common person; 
and St. Paul doubtless did it fora 
good end; but, that he would rather 
have fought all the beasts in the 
world, than have taken a part in, or 
witnessed the performance of a regu- 
Jar play. “ Morcover,” says he, 
“in Paul’s time, plays were not in- 
vented.” This I suspect is a trifling 
mistake in chronology. However, 
be admits there were things very like 
them; and, that there can be no 
doubt the Philistines were punished 
by the restoration of Sampson’s 
strength, for sending for him to make 
sport. 


And, if such a judgment fell on 
them, for what was not worse than the 
tumbling, and lifting weights at coun- 
try fairs, how much more should we 
expect the playhouses to fall and 
crush us, as [ am credibly informed 
one in London did about seventy years 


ago. p. 153-4. 


He runs, in a loose way, over such 
arguments as the above; and con- 
jures parents, by the love of their 
children, to discountenance every 
thing connected with the Stage :— 


Let no play-books lie in a 
houses, nor your servants go to plays. 
Twenty times to Church, will not 
make up for one hour in a Theatre. 
Tell your children that it 1s all decep - 
tion; and if you ever do go, take ’em 
to see the players in their own shabby 
clothes, the next morning. Iam sure 
there is no better way to make ’em 


dislike it altogether. p. 186. 
Ss 
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The date of this book, I am utterly 
unable to guess at, as it alludes to 
‘no circumstance of notoriety. The 
house that fell “‘ seventy years ago” 
is from hearsay; and, froin his in- 
formation respecting the invention of 
plays, he appears not to have made 
‘accuracy of dates, an object of his 
‘studies. Of course, it is posterior to 
““ The Beggar’s Opera,” &c ; but, I 
think, not of recent publication, from 
its being printed in the old-fashioned 
style ;—all the substantives beginning 
with capitals. It is generally very 
ridiculous, and afforded me many a 
hearty Jaugh during the perusal ; but 
is evidently written with great sin- 
cerity, and a perfect conviction of the 
justness of its censures. The style, 


-as the extracts shew, is altogether 


unformed, and not remarkable for 
‘perspicusty, or attention to grammar ; 
but, asthe author declares his intention 
of writing more works for the public 
good, he prubably became ashamed of 
this, and if itever reached a second 
edition, did not honour it with his 
name. Had he lived in the present 
‘age, he would net have had much 
reason to complain of “ regular 
plays:” and he would certainly have 
given another recipe for inspiring 
children with a dislike to the drama. 
Instead of saying, “Take them to 
See players off the Stage,” he would 
have said, ‘* Take them to see mum- 
mers on it, while Drury Lane, con- 
tinues under the management of the 
Great Lessee ; and, depend upon it, 
they will never desire to go to a play 
again.” 


%. 


SHERIDAN. 


Turning over a file of the News- 
paper called the “Champion,” dated 
January, 1814, my attention was 
excited by the annexed paragraph, 
which to dramatic readers cannot fail 
to be highly interesting :— 


A splendid ball and sy | 

eatricals, were given, at 
ficent mansion of Samuel Whitbread 
Esq. Southill, Bedfordshire, to the 
Nobility and Gentry of that neighbour. 
hood, on Friday the 14th inst. at eight 
o’clock, by invitation from Lady Eliza. 
beth Whitbread. A very numerous 
party of nobility and gentry assembled 
together.—At nine, an excellent band 
of music struck up, and the merry 
dance went round. The different 
apartments were fitted up in the bigh- 
est taste, ornamented with a variety of 
evergreen plants and variegated lamps; 
the dancing continued abouttwo hours, 
when the theatricals began. The 
dining-room was converted into a 
theatre, with all the appropriate appen- 
dages and dresses from Drury-Lane. 
Two inimitable pieces were performed, 
produced by the elegant pen of Mr. 
Sheridan ; the one presenting a village 
scene, called Tue Happy Rerory; 
the other a deep tragedy, founded on 
real facts, called Dupuicity.— 
The characters were represented in an 
exquisite style and manner, and chiefly 
by the able and distinguished ability 
of the manager and family. 


This ill-written announcement 
states a circumstance which I should 
be glad to sec authenticated. Is it 
true that Sheridan really composed 
the pieces in question? and, ifso, why 
is no notice taken of the fact in the 
preface to the recently-printed col 
lection of his Plays? There can be 
little doubt that the Dramas men- 
tioned are still in existence, and their 
publication would of course be highly 
gratifying to the public. Coming 
from the pen of Sheridan, they can 
scarcely be quite destitute of merit; 
and are at all events dramatic curio- 
sities which ought net to be withheld 
from the world. 


Cirencester, GILDEROY. 
July, 1821. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PorT- 
FOLIO OF A PUNSTER. 


“© happened to mention to 
friend Simplex, that I knew an old 
man, who, at the age of sixty, had 
cut a complete new set of teeth, and 
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WARS: 


he immediately wrote an essay of 
fourteen sheets upon the subject, 
which he read with infinite applause 
to the Royal Society. It was an 
erudite production, beginning with 
Marcus Curius Dentatus, and Cneius 
Papirius Carbo, who were born with 
all their teeth ; quoting the cases of 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, and Prus- 
sias, son of the King of Bithynia, 
wlio had only one continued tooth, 
reaching the whole length of the jaw; 
noticing the assertions of Mentzalius, 
a German physician, and our English 
Dr. Slare, who state instances of new 
sets of teeth being cut at the ages of 
eighty and one hundred and ten ; and 
embracing, in the progress of the 
discussion, all the opinions that had 
been expressed upon the subject, from 
Galen down to Peyer, Dr. Quincey, 
M. dela Harpe, Dr. Derham, Riola- 
nus, and others. I omitted, at the 
time, to mention one circumstance, 
which might have saved Simplex a 
deal of trouble, and the Society a deal 
of time ;—the man to whom I alluded 
was—a comb-cutter ! 


“ Scampering up a ball-room stairs 
last night with some beaux, I fell down 
and broke my shin.—Ah! exclaimed 
I, Tcan now understand the meaning 
of Solomon’s proverb—‘ Man is born 
to trouble as the sparks fly upwards.’ 


“ A person told me that there never 
was a Scotchman who was not wedded 
to his country.—They make very 
fashionable husbands then, said I, for 
I never knew one that did not run 
away from his wife.” 


OXBERRY’s “ ENGLISH 
DRAMA.” 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Siz,—Your notice of the outset 
of this work, has not been followed 
up by any remarks on the subsequent 
Portions of it, though I am of opinion 
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that a publication like the Britis 
Stace, which professes to give a 
complete review of dramatic affairs, 
ought to take regular cognizance of 
every new edition of Acting Plays 
which may issue from the press. I 
am induced to address you on the 
present occasion, by observing a re- 
markable error, committed by the 
writer of the Remarks prefixed to the 
last Number; (“* Know Your Own 
Mind”) and which, as it affects the 
reputation of the greatest dramatist 
of the last century, requires to be 


_Doticed. 


Comparing Murphy’s play with 
Sheridan’s masterpiece, the critic (who 
is understood to be Mr. Soane) ob- 
serves :— 


In regard to plot, this Comedy is 
perhaps the first of the modern English 
Drama, notwithstanding the excellent 
screen-scene in the ** School for Scan- 
dal,” which, with all its brilliance, is 
liable to one decided objection. The 
sereen is placed before the window, 
because Josep h’s “ opposite neighbour 
is a maiden lady of so curious a tem- 
per;” and yet, itis between the screen 
and this very window, that Joseph 
places Lady Teazle, directly exposed 
to the prying eyes of the maiden lady 
with the ** curious temper.” If it 
were an object of so much importance 
that the old maid shouid not see Sir 
Peter’s wife in the room, as a visilor, 
of how much more importance was it, 
that she should not see her in that 
awkward position, concealed behind 
ascreen. it would be difficult to point 
out a blunder of this magnitude ip 


Murphy’s comedy. 

Had Mr. Soane turned to the 
“ School for Scandal,” before he thus 
caught Sheridan napping,” instead 
of trusting entirely to his recollec- 
tion, as he appears. to have done, he 
would have seco that it contains no 
such oversight as he imagines. Jo- 
seph, while waiting for Lady Teazle’s 
arrival at his lodging, desires the 
servant to place the screen before the 
window; adding, with his usual hy- 
“My opposite neighbour is 
lady of so curious & tem- 

This is addressed by 


pocrisy, 
a maiden 
per,” &e. 
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Joseph to the Servant, to explain his 
motive for giving such an order; but, 
it is scarcely necessary to add that 
this “ maiden lady” is purely a crea- 
ture of imagination, and Mr. Soane’s 
objection, therefore, falls at once to 
the ground. The blunder in question, 
no doubt, arose entirely from inadver- 
tence and haste ; but, the reputation of 


_ Sheridan ought not to be put at the 


mercy of haste and inadvertence. 

- Ere I conclude, let me observe 
that, in making these remarks, I am 
actuated by nv hostile feeling towards 
“ Oxberry’s Drama,” which, I think, 
is decidedly the best of the kind that 
has hitherto appeared. The Stage- 
Directions, &c. are extremely useful, 
and many ofthe Portraits are admirable 
likenesses ; but, these excellences in 
some points, make one doubly regret 
that it is not equally good in all. 


THE REFLECTOR,—No. 15. 


** Nibil aderat adjumenti ad pulchritudinem: 
passus, nvdus pes, ipsa horrida.” 
Terent. Phormio.” Acti. Sc. 2. 


Woman is like a beef-steak, truly 
excellent in a state of nature, and 
doubly valuable when well dressed. 
No man blames his cook for garnish- 
ing a steak with oyster-sauce; but, 
some assert that women of sense and 
beauty ought’ not to avail themselves 
of the milliner’s assistance. Luckily, 
the ladies cannot be brought over to 
this opinion; for, they are as atten- 
tive to proper decorations, as our 
grandmothers tell us they were fifty 
years ago. At this I rejoice, not 
being able to conceive a more disgust- 
ing object than a slattern. Blue- 
stockingism is bad enough, slovenli- 
ness is worse ; and, when combined, 
as is frequently the case, they become 
insufferable. They commonly have a 
foundation in excessive vanity, which 
induces @ woman to believe that the 
brilliancy of her charms is sufficient 


to ensure admirers, without 
trouble of setting them off. guoy 
notions are insults to the general 
feelings of mankind, and ought as 
such to be resented. I do not s 
that every female should spend four 
or five hours a day, arranging her 
curls and features before a looking. 
glass; but, she should try to appear 
decent and endurable. Taste in dress, 
like poetical genius, is the gift of 
nature, and cannot be acquired: 
fashionable propriety, like versifica- 
tion, is a mere habit. Tis not in 
every woman’s power to be lovely; 
but, I always feel more pleasure in 
looking at one who is ugly, and has 
laboured to look handsome, than at 
one who is handsome, and indifferent 
as to her appearance. The desire to 
please, indicates an amiable disposi- 
tion ; nothing is so delightful as beauty ; 
it therefore follows, as a logical de- 
duction, that she who strives to seem 
the most beautiful, is really the most 
amiable of her sex. 

There are very few who pretend 
to dislike fashionable garments, but 
many who rail, with the utmost acti- 
mony, against painting. They talk 
of Jezebel; and declare that the 
practice is, in the hig’ est degree, 
unbecoming, immoral, and profane. 
As far as related to red, their argu- 
ments have little weight. Jezebel’s 
is not a case in point; for, though 
our translation says, “ painted her 
fave,” it is. literally ‘‘ ornavit fuco 
oculos suos,”* which can only signify, 
blacking her grey eye-brows, in the 
hope of appearing younger. Fuco 
cannot here mean rouge. 

Nothing adorns a face so much as 
a little colour, and there are only two 
ways of procuring it. One 1s & 
country life ; rising at five; retiring 
at eight; walking three or four miles 
before breakfast, in search of @ good 


Vide the literal version from the 
Hebrew. Basilea, 1564. Fol. 
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appetite ; and devouring a pound of 
meat three times aday. It must not 
be supposed that people will give up 
pleasures infinitely more refined, and 
almost, if not quite, as innocent, for 
this regimen, and the rude symptoms 
of vulgar health which always accom- 
pany it; when a much more elegant 
and becoming complexion may be 
purchased for a trifle, at every per- 
fumer’sin London. A cheek coloured 
by nature, can never impart that 
ineffable brilliancy to the eyes that it 
does after being once dashed with what 
Geoffrey Muffincap calls “a cat’s-paw 
kivered with brick-dust.” °*Tis absurd 
to blame rouge, as a means of decep- 
tion. Everybody knows that the face 
which has borne six hours’ exposure 
to the atmosphere of a ball-room, 
without alteration, must have ‘* some- 
thing more than natural in it, though 
philosophy cannot find it out.” To 
be sure, a woman of fashion, when 
asked if she is painted, will reply, 
“No,” but, she no more expects or 
wishes to be believed, than does a 
bishop when he says““NoloE piscopari.” 

So much in extenuation of rouge 
and carmine; and to make amends 
for my partiality to red, I will join 
the enemies of the fine arts, with as 
much violence as the best of them, 
in expressing my abhorrence of white. 
The woman who lays it on, is guilty 
of a fraud which cannot easily be 
detected,—an attempt to procure a 
husband under false pretences ;—and, 
at the same time, is doing herself a 
material injury. Nothing corrodes 
the skin so much as white lead, and 
other ingredients in that detestable 
composition. The beauty produced 
by it, cannot last more than a year 
ortwo, and must inevitably give place 
to cracks and wrinkles. All friends 
of the fair sex should unite in preach- 
ng against it. What a shocking 
thing for a lover, in stealing a salute, 
to get a mouthful of snail-shells, 
oyster-shells, and lead. Will he be 


inclined to repeat the experiment, and 
say— 


‘* Let me kiss thy lips, 

“* Haply some puisun yet doth hang 

oo them.” 
To resume the simile of the steak. 
Dress is like good cooking; rouge 
like good gravy; and _pearl-powder 
and white lead like those pernicious 
sauces which provoke a desire for 
tough, or disguise the taste of stale 
meat ; and which, though sometimes 
sufficiently potent to induce us to 
swallow a few mouthfuls of what would 
otherwise be thrown away, are never 
able to sustain the appetite through 
a hearty meal. 


?. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 42. 


*¢ Tis better to be brief than tedious ” 
Richard 111. Act i. Scene 4. 


Mriitary GoverRNnmMENT. We hear 
a deal of empty talk every day about 
the illegal employment of the Mili- 
tary in aid of the Civil power; and 
we are assured that this intolerable 
violation of the Constitution never 
occurred till the present horrid crew 
of boroughmongers assumed the reins 
of government. ‘The factious slaves 
who gabble thus, neither know nor 
care whether their assertions are 
true— their aim is mischief, and 
their zeal pretence,” and they have 
therefore no wish to acquire correct 
information; though, if such were 
their object, they might soon find, by 
turning over a few files of old news- 
papers, that no practice was more 
common fifty years ago, than that of 
employing the soldiery to assist the 
officers of justice in executing their 
duty. From among fifty paragraphs 
substantiating the assertion, I tran- 
scribe one which I find in “ Lloyd’s 
Evening Post” of April 6—9, 1759. 
What. an outery would such an an- 
nouncement now excite among the 


liberals'!— 
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Tuesday night, Mr. Fielding, having 
received information of an illegal Con- 
certthen carrying on at a publ:c-house 
in Buohill Fields, at which were pre- 
sent Bawds, Whores, Apprentices, and 
olher disorderly persons, granted a 
warrant, which was executed that 
night by the Peace-Olficers, assisted 
by a party of the Guards ; and aii who 
could not givea good account of them- 
selves, were taken into custody, ex- 
amined the next morning before the 
above Magistrate, and dealt with ac- 
cording to law. 


GRamMatTicaL BLuNDER. Perhaps 
** un-grammatical blunder” would be 
more correct. We readily overicok 
a lapse of this description, when it 
proceeds from the tongue or pen of 
one in humble life; but it certainly 
calls for the severest reprehension 
and ridicule, when met with in the 
palace of a sovereign. Some of my 
readers, possibly, may recollect, that 
when London was illuminated in 
honour of the restoration of Louis 
the 18th. the front of Carlton House 
was decorated with the following 
motio, in lamps of many colours— 
Vive les Bourbons !—’Tis true that 
on the following night, this blunder, 
which bad been pointed out by the 
newspapers, was corrected ; but, how 
came the residence of the chief ma- 
gistrate disgraced by so gross an im- 
propriety ? 


Pracrarism. In the “ Heir at 
Law,” Pangloss says to Dick, ‘* At 
lovers’ perjuries they say Jove laughs ;” 
to which Dick replies, “‘ More shame 
for bim.” This is copied, without 
the slightest variation, from “ Am- 
phitryon,” Act v. where Phedra 
makes the same reply to Jupiter. 


A Scotch pastor, 
in his prayers, exclaimed, ‘“ Lord, 
thou hast said, he is worse than an 
infidel, that provides not for his own 
family. Give us not reason to say 
this of thee, O Lord; for, we are thy 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


own family, and have been but scure 
vily provided for, of a long time.” 


Hampsteap. The moral charac 
ter of this beautiful though cockney. 
fied place, is much more worthy of 
praise at preseut than it wasa centy 
ago, if we may credit the following 
description of it, which appears in 
an enlarged edition of Camden’s 
“ Magna Britannia,” 4to. 1724, vol, 
iil, p. 44:— 

Hampstead is a large and pleasant 
village, with mineral waters, like Tun. 
bridge; but, the company on the walks 
is not near so good, untess it be much 
amendedofiaie. Its nearness lo Lon. 
don brings down so many loose women, 
in vampt-up o!d cloaths, to catch the 
apprentices, that modest company are 
ashamed to appear there, even with 
their relations. Here is a great deal 
of playing, during the season; but, it 
is ali diamond culting diamond, | 

How shocked the sober cits who 
vow ruslicate here, would be, if suck 
a character were given of their sub- 


urban retreat! 


Dr. Jonnscn. Many clever bur- 
lesques of Johnson’s ponderous style 
have been given to the world. The 
following scrap of sublimity may 
perhaps afford a hint for a second 
Lexiphanes :”— 


As I was ambulating a campaign, I 
obviated a rustic, and interrogated 
him as to the altitude of the sun, and 
the longitude of the way, but he did 
not respond; whereupon, with a rota- 
tory percussion of my wand, I re- 
duced his perpendicular to a hori- 
zontal position. 

For the convenience of mere every- 
day readers, to whom this sentence 
will be rather obscure, I beg to add, 
that it means no more than that the 
speaker knocked down a countryman, 
who would not answer his inquiries 


respecting time and distance. 
Clement’s Inn, DANGLE, JUN. 


August 24th, 1821. 
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AND LITERARY CABINET. 


Werse. 


To Mary. 


Oh! wear this simple chain for me, 
That, when long years have passed 
away, 
Each sever’d link may offer thee 
An emblem of my own decay. 
Yet, no! an hour may see that chain 
United by the hand of art; 
But, what can ever join again 
The rent links of a broken heart? 


Recall the hours, when love’s warm 
kiss 
Gave transports to our hearts in 
youth, 
Which linger’d fondly—like my bliss, 
Then fled for ever—like thy truth. 
The cold world’s frown—the proud 
man’s scorn,— 
To be by all forgot—revil’d,— 
Oh! these, and more, I could have 
borne, 
Had’st thou but lov’d,—had’st thou 
but smil’d. 


My love hath been “too deep for 
tears,” 
And sighs have told it ;—’twas 
confess’d 
By ruin’d health, and blighted years, 
By fallen hopes, and vanish’d rest. 
Yet, wear this simple chain for me, 
And keep it as a parting teken 
Of one, whose youthful love to thee, 


Unlike his heart, remain’d un-~ 


broken. 
D. 


Impromptu. To a Young Lady on 
her leaving England. 


Oh! thou art like that chief of yore, 
Who conquer’d kingdoms at his 
will; 
Like him, you leave your native shore, 
And sigh for worlds to conquer still, 
¥. D. 


To all Male Virgins. 


No case excites such ardent pity 


Iv men of feeling hearts, like me, 
As when a girl, who’s kind and pretty, 
Remains a maid at twenty-three. 


For, while so many tempting lasses 
About the town beseeching walk, 
Our sex are something worse than 

asses 
To let them wither on the stalk. 


To multiply the human race 
Is man’s sublime and sacred duty ; 
Then, ne’er the glorious task dis- 
grace, 
And fly a warm, tho’ bashful beauty. 


Let Saints, in monkish precepts read, 
Confirm their continence by pray’r ; 

But, since the cloth is freely spread, 
’T were fully to refuse a share. 


¥et, shun a well-frequented coast, 
Nor level at a mark thal’s common; 
Nor let it be your savage boast 
To dupea silly, trusting woman. 


But, choose some jolly, bouncing 
spouse, 
Well qualified to cool your flame ; 
And should she fortiiy your brows,— 
A duchess might have done the 
same. 


A GALLOPING RANDY DANDY, ov. 


Stanzas adapted to an Air in the 
Opera of “ Il Flauto Magico.” 


The exile sad, on shores unknown, 
Where waves on waves tumultuous 
rise, 
By ocean’s raging horrors thrown, 
Sighs for his home and native skies ; 
As thus he mourns, with sadden’d 
brow, 
“and of my birth, ah! where art 
thou?” 
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Depriv’d of all, gay hope still lends 
A ray, to cheer his gloom awhile: 
The thought of home, aud early 

friends, 
His Emma’s love and angel smile ; 
As thus be mourns, with sadden’d 
brow, 
“Girl of my heart, ah! where art 
thou ?” 


No more shall those gay scenes return, 
And hope’s illusions all are fled ; 
A hapless exile, he must mourn, 
His home as lost, his love as dead. 
ALCEUS, MINOR. 


The Watchman. 
Sound sleeps yon guardian of the 
night ; 
The hours uncall’d—youth’s rest 
not sweeter: 
I thought he was a watch.—You’re 
right ; 
But, a Stop-watch, not a Repeater. 
? 


The Well-Matched Pair. 
(imitated from Martial.) 


So like in manners and in lives, 

The worst of husbands, worst of 
wives, 

It seems surprising quite to me, 

Two so well-match’d should not agree. 


Imitation of Horace. 


“Odi profanum valgus, et arceo ” 
Ode 1, Lid. 1. 


Hence, ye profane! or silent stay, 
Attentive, while I sing or say 
A new thing. 
On human life descant I shall, 
In strains, than Godfrey’s Cordial 
more soothing. 


Tho’ wealth and power on monarchs 
wait, 
“They mock the air, in idle state” 
Appointed. 
Smooth flows the stream of flattery’s 
words, 


But gout refrains not from the Lord’s 
Anointed, 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


When candidates demand a poll, 

Each vows your confidence his whole 
Ambition. 

Oneswears that be’ll support theCro 

And, with a vigorous hand, put down 
Sedition. 


His rival furiously will storm ; 

With Jeathern lungs, upon Reform 
Haranguing ; 

“Sighing like furnace” for the day, 

When be shall give Lord Castlereagh 
A banging. 

Another, by a bolder step, 

Seeks on the Stage “ the bubble rep- 
utation ”; 

And many a simple youth shall fly, 

To gain the Pit’s applause, his pri- 
vate station. 


Experience only shews the la- 
bour of a man to public fa- 
vour creeping. 
What cares within his bosom pent, 
Worse than a colic fit, prevent 
His sleeping. 
The rich contractor, swoln with pride, 
Builds, by the rolling Severn’s side, 
His mansion ; 
O’er half a county spreads his woods, 
With jutting moles contracts the flood’s 
Expansion. 


High tho’ the massy columns rise, 

They give no ease ; in vain he flies 
From trouble. 

On horseback raised to take the air, 

Lo! like two tailors, he and care 
Ride double. 


Since, then, from pain no place is free, 
Since, over care no man can be 
Victorious ; 
And Lethe, with oblivious stream, 
Washes away each mortal scheme 
Vainglorious ; 
Shall I, of taste ambitious grown, 
Building, accelerate my own 
Undoing ; 
When Time exerts hissov’reign s¥4J) 
Palace and hut alike to lay 
In ruin? 
Dublin, July 4. 9. 
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Brooks, det. Roberts 


GRIRTON 


43s MADGE WILDFIRE in“The HEART of M10 LOTHIAN: 


“Come alo ng Daddy Ratton* 
British Stage. 
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